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It is one of the essential duties of humanity to understand and 
to appraise its great men—a task that is never, in the nature of the 
case, finished. For developing knowledge means ever-increasing 
material and ever-advancing perspective and power of estimate. 

Perhaps there is no man in modern history who calls so per- 
sistently and constantly for reappraisal as Martin Luther. This 
is not strange. He stood at the meeting-point of two ages—a 
pivotal man. He was likewise a very complex man. His per- 
sonality was so vital, vigorous, and many-sided as to be an inex- 
haustible epitome of what is in man of strength and weakness, of 
rationality and irrationality, of good and—not so good. He changed 
swiftly and widely, both in character and in outlook—yet not 
quixotically—so that fixed judgments and static terms fail to 
describe him. 

It is no mere respect for formal anniversaries, therefore, that 
impels thinking men repeatedly to reconsider and reappraise the 
hero of the Reformation. Modern Christianity is under inner com- 
pulsion, not only to re-estimate him, but in doing so to reorient 
itself in the light of his defining and illuminating mission, person- 
ality, and ideas. It will not do to say of this man that everything 
worth while has already been said of him. More must be said for 
the very reason that so much has been said. 
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In the natural absorption in Luther as hero and reformer it 
should not be forgotten that he was also theologian by training 
and choice. He was distinctly a university man—Doctor Martin 
Luther—and few men have attached so much importance to a 
degree as did Luther to his. It was as a lecturer in theology at 
the University of Wittenberg that he first came to self-consciousness 
and power. His first manifesto to the world was in the form of 
theses. It was not mere protests that he nailed to the church door 
at Wittenberg, but theological propositions to be defended by 
argument and authority. As theologian he began, and theologian 
he remained to the last—though happily much besides. 

As a theologian he was fully equipped. His knowledge of the 
Scriptures was extensive and scholarly as well as experimental and 
practical, enabling him to make his translation of the Bible a 
monumental achievement. Hebrew was a delight to him, Greek 
was an everyday affair, Latin was the language of his classroom 
and of most of his writings. He was conversant, if not familiar, 
with the church fathers. Augustine was one of his master minds. 
Scholasticism was to him both friend and foe. ‘‘No one shall 
teach me scholastic theology; I know it,” he declared. Occam he 
jestingly calls meus magister. Indeed, it was a growing distrust of 
Scholasticism, with its hairsplitting and syllogizing and frequent 
puerility, and its winking at a conscienceless doctrine of “good 
works,” which awoke in him the inner revolt that finally issued in 
the German Reformation. It is true he failed to recognize the 
best in Scholasticism. Aristotle was to him only a “‘blind heathen.’ 
Aquinas he knew but slightly and appreciated less. Yet he under- 
stood something of the strengths as well as the weaknesses of this 
masterly school of theology. 

On the whole we have in Luther a true theologian, and mani- 
festly no ordinary one. What we have from him is no closed sys- 
tem, but outspoken, open-hearted, vital theology, free and breezy 
and inconsistent, like the man. 

The task defined for this paper is that of re-examining Luther’s 
doctrinal holdings in the light of present-day religious thought, to 
determine how far his views reflected the essential nature of Chris- 

* McGiffert, Martin Luther, p. 63. 
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tianity and how far they have been, and will continue to be, germinal 
in the reconstruction of theology. Our first endeavor will be to 
determine the more essential and original elements of his theology 
and then to set over against these the more archaic and negligible 
factors, and thus to reach as careful and comprehensive a judgment 
as possible concerning his influence upon modern theology. 


I 


Let us begin with a fundamental and determinative characteris- 
tic of Luther’s theology which has been too largely overlooked, i.e., 
its Christocentric character. It will come to be realized, I venture 
to predict, that the Christocentric emphasis of Luther’s theology is 
one of its most outstanding features, in contrast with Catholicism 
on the one hand and Calvinism on the other. Both his affection 
and his thought centered in Christ, “from whom, by whom, and 
unto whom, all my divine studies, day and night, have recourse to 
and fro continually.’”* It is commonly held that the chief and most 
distinctive doctrine of Luther is that of justification by faith. 
This is doubtless true in the main, for it is his own assertion that, 
“if the article of justification be once lost, then is all true Christian 
doctrine lost.’”? But it is not true in any such abstract and aca- 
demic sense as that in which the phrase is usually employed. 
Luther was anything but philosophical or theoretical in his thinking. 
He was concrete, vital, personal. It was not justification, in the 
forensic sense that concerned him, or faith, in the theoretic sense. 
What he desired for himself and for others was relief from the 
burden of sin, someone to whom to turn for peace of mind and 
redeeming strength. 

This he found richly in Jesus Christ, who became to him “ wis- 
dom and justification and redemption.” ‘True faith,” he declared, 
“is a sure trust and confidence in the heart, and a firm consent 
whereby Christ is apprehended.’’? In other words, his experience, 
together with the doctrine which grew out of it, was strikingly 
Pauline. It was such, however, not in any imitative or servile 
fashion, but rather as a parallel than as a conforming experience. 

t Preface to Luther’s Commentary on Galatians. 

2 Ibid., comment on chap. 5. 3 Ibid., comment on 5:16. 
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To be sure, the suggestive norm of it came from Paul, but in itself 
and its expression it was intensely individual. 

One reason why the theology of these two outstanding Christian 
leaders is so similar is manifestly the similarity of the system of 
bondage out of which each emerged into light and liberty. Roman 
legalism was in many ways the very counterpart of Jewish legalism. 
It had even led Luther to think of Christ as “a lawgiver, a tyrant, 
and a judge.’* The whole-heartedness with which each at first 
sought satisfaction for the craving of the soul in his ancestral 
faiths, the disappointment, the growing revolt, the final emergence 
into light and peace, are strikingly alike. 

In view of this parallel it is no wonder that Luther’s Commentary 
on Galatians should be in many respects his magnum opus.2 Most 
vividly and exultantly does it set forth the freedom and the joyful- 
ness of the Christian life into which he has come, as well as the 
foundation upon which his faith rests: 

It is not without good cause, therefore, that we do so often repeat and 
beat into your minds the forgiveness of sins, and imputation of righteousness 
for Christ’s sake; also that a Christian hath nothing to do with the law and 
sin, especially in the time of temptation. For in that he is a Christian he is 
above the law and sin. For he hath Christ the Lord of the law present and 
enclosed in his heart (as we have said), even as a ring hath a jewel or precious 
stone enclosed in it. Therefore when the law accuseth and sin tempteth him, 
he looketh upon Christ, and when he hath apprehended him by faith, he hath 


present with him the conqueror of the law, sin, death, and the devil; who 
reigneth and ruleth over them so that they cannot hurt him.3 


A still deeper insight into Luther’s faith in Christ will be found 
in his noble treatise, The Liberty of a Christian Man. In this stirring 
magna charta of the Reformation the central significance of Christ 
stands forth in clear radiance. At the heart of the treatise is a 
prose lyric of Christ mysticism of remarkable beauty and tenderness. 
The mysticism of Luther is a subject that might well have received 
more attention than it has, as yet, in the present revival of interest 


t Preface to Luther’s Commentary on Galatians, comment on 4:4. 

2 He mentions it, though disparagingly, with his Commentary on Deuteronomy, 
and the sermons on the Books of John, as though he regarded it as one of his leading 
works; Table Talk (Hazlitt), xlv. 


3 Commentary on Galatians, comment on 2:16. 
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in mysticism as well as in the recent studies of Luther. Among 
the latter McGiffert in his admirable biography makes no allusion 
whatever to the subject. Preserved Smith takes account of it, but 
only incidentally. Yet it is hardly possible to understand Luther 
without giving a large place to this factor of his inner life and 
thought. Béhmer, on the other hand, recognizes its importance. 
Hartmann Grisar, the eminent Jesuit theologian, in his recent 
scholarly, if disparaging, life of Luther, has given to his mysticism 
its due place in his theology, though interpreting it in the light of 
a distorted view of mysticism." 

The manifest cause of the confusion with regard to Luther’s 
mysticism is his own attitude of condemnation toward the fanatical 
mysticism with which he had to deal. Here his conduct was 
naturally determined by his responsibility as leader of the Reforma- 
tion movement. But this vociferous and fanatical type of mysti- 
cism, while it had much of genuine spiritual inspiration, is not to be 
confounded with that deep, meditative, personal mysticism which 
Luther found in his Bible, in Augustine, in Bernard, and in such 
writings as those of Tauler and the author of the little book which 
he himself published under the title Theologica Germanica. From 
the chalice of their mysticism he drank deeply, and his whole inner 
life was refreshed and sustained by it. Not only so, but it entered 
formatively into his theology. In a letter written in 1516 to 
Spalatin he advises him to taste in Tauler “the pure thorough 
theology, which so closely resembles the old, and to see how bitter 
everything is that is ourselves, in order to discover how sweet the 
Lord is.’ 

The passage in the treatise on liberty, to which allusion has 
been made, is an example of pure Christ mysticism and makes use 
of that intimate symbol of bride and bridegroom which has been 
so great a favorite in mystical literature: 

The third incomparable benefit of faith is this, that it unites the soul 
with Christ as a bride is united with her bridegroom. And by this mystery, 
as the apostle teaches, Christ and the soul become one flesh. And if they are 


one flesh and there is between them a true marriage, nay, by far the most 
perfect of all marriages, since human marriages are but frail types of this one 


* Luther, translated by E. M. Lamond, Vol. I, chap. v. 2 [bid., I, 177. 
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true marriage, it follows that all they have they have in common, the good at 
well as the evil, so that the believing soul can boast of, and glory in, whatever 
Christ has, as if it were its own, and whatever the soul has Christ claims as 
his own. 

Such ardent though restrained Christ mysticism appears and 
reappears in Luther’s writings, as in the Fourteen of Consolations— 
in which he calls upon the reader ‘“‘to ascend with the Bride into 
the mountain of myrrh’’—in his treatment of the sacrament, and 
in his sermons. It throws light for him upon the mystery of 
suffering, as appears in the beautiful letter to Michael Dressel, in 
which occur the words: ‘‘ You say with Israel: ‘Peace; peace’; and 
there is no peace; say rather with Christ: ‘Cross, cross,’ and there 
is no cross. For the cross ceases to be a cross as soon as you say 
joyfully: ‘Blessed cross, there is no tree like you.’’” 

As a result of the more searching examination which has been 
made of the antecedents of Luther’s sola fides, it is now quite prob- 
able that the doctrine of justification, as Luther conceived and 
proclaimed it, is an inadequate though well-chosen formulation of 
an intensely real mystical experience which came to him originally 
in the tower of the Black Cloister in Wittenberg at the time he 
was lecturing on the Psalms.2 This in no way disparages the 
truth of the doctrine, but rather deepens the consciousness of the 
reality of the experience from which it issued. Nor should it cast 
reflection upon this experience to term it mystical, for mysticism 
of this order is nothing strange, irrational, and other-worldly, but 
the clearest insight into truth and the very power that ‘‘makes the 
world go round.” ‘The marrow of all truth and reality lies in the 
existence and relations of persons. And the bond between persons, 
while it is the most unquestionable of all things, is in its very nature 
mystical, too deep and real to be defined or fully understood. When 
Luther, therefore, maintains that such a bond of personal com- 
munion is not only possible but actual between the individual man 
and God in Christ, and that it is the most vital reality there is, he is 
simply reasserting what millions have realized both before and after 

* See Preserved Smith, Luther, p. 32. 


2 Dr. Smith has shown this in his valuable article, “‘Luther’s Development of the 
Doctrine of Justification by Faith Only,” Harvard Theological Review, V1, 4; cf. Grisar, 
I, 391 f.; Béhmer, p. 84. 
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him. The bond, in his terminology, is faith; the effect, justification. 
These terms are symbols of a reality that is too great for precise 
formulation. 

Reliance upon this divine grace gives full assurance of salva- 
tion. When one asks for the basis of this assurance, Luther 
answers, it comes from Christ, from the Holy Ghost; it is a “‘secret 
voice.” ‘We must be assured that not our service only, but also 
our person is pleasing to God.”* This sounds like self-hypnotism, 
and it fails, as Luther himself confesses, in many an hour of uncer- 
tainty. ‘I cannot believe and yet I teach others!” he sorrowfully 
exclaims. But it is to be remembered that the difficulty here is 
much the same as that which obtains between friends or lovers. 
“How can I feel sure that my friend really cares for me ?”’ asks the 
ever-questioning heart. Appearances sometimes confound one. 
He is at times compelled to fall back upon past assurances of fealty, 
expressed in words, but resting upon something deeper than words. 
This faith is only “fiducial,” yet it is rational, with that order of 
certitude which no intellectual demonstration can equal. 

This reliance upon “fiducial faith,” in the sense of complete 
assurance, Luther reiterates and recommends in all manner of 
extravagant forms and phrases, that he may in some wise induce 
men to practice it. He is willing to risk self-deception, anti- 
nomianism, anything, that he may further it. “The Christian’s 
work,” he declares in one of his sermons, “is to sleep and do 
nothing.” Christ is everything and does everything. To such 
declarations Schwenckfeld well objected: ‘‘ How is it possible that 
such easy indulgence and soft and honeyed sermons should not 
lead to little account being made of sin, seeing the people are told 
that God winks at the sins of all those who believe?’ This was 
pertinent. Yet Luther was too intent upon his main end, which 
he knew to be incomparably good, to qualify in any way his pres- 
entation of it. 

II 


In close accord with its indomitable hold upon Christ, another 
pronounced trait of Luther’s theology is, as has already been 


* Commentary on Galatians, comment on chap. 2; see Grisar, I, 308. 
2 See Grisar, V, 260. 
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suggested, its experimental character. Indeed, the present emphasis 
upon experience as the substratum of theology—one of the most 
fruitful discoveries of modern theology—has made large account of 
the fundamental place of experience in Luther’s theology. Not 
that Luther himself explicitly recognized that his theology issued 
from experience. He had no theological theory except the priority 
of faith over reason. He simply entered into the truths of religion 
whole-heartedly and let his theology flow from this experience 
naturally and fructifyingly. Here is the secret of his power, both 
as preacher and writer: “I believe, therefore have I spoken.” The 
genuineness and spontaneity of the best that he wrote make it 
convincing and vitalizing. This characteristic comes out with fine 
flavor in his prefaces. In them one feels most strongly the writer’s 
consciousness that he has a word which must be uttered. It is true 
that his ‘‘plentifulness of words,” as he puts it, was largely due to 
the controversial motive of his work. He thanks his opponents for 
making him learned. It is they who have spurred him to his task. 
“When I am angry,” he is reported in Table Talk as saying, “I can 
write, pray and preach well.” But this heat of indignation was 
but the expanding medium in which his own latent conviction and 
experience uttered itself most warmly and effectively. 

Luther’s genius and sincerity as a controversialist by no means, 
however, excuse his egregious abusiveness. To be sure, some of his 
characterizations were so true and so apt that they carried a great 
deal of legitimate lightning with them, as when he called his oppo- 
nents “‘merit-mongers” or addressed Henry VIII as “Henry, by 
God’s disgust King of England.” There is a place for polemics as 
well as irenics in theology, but Luther abused it. ‘Blunt wedges 
rive hard knots,” as he said in justification of his conduct toward 
his opponents, but his wedge was often jagged as well as blunt. 
Nothing real is gained by expletives and epithets. To recognize 
Luther’s strength as a controversial theologian as grounded in his 
own experience and conviction may justify his method but not his 
manner—common though it was in his day. 

Whatever Luther’s failings, the genuineness of his purpose, as 
well as of his religious experience, appears in the sincerity and con- 
stancy of his prayerfulness. With him prayer was no mere “tongue 
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threshing,” as he stigmatized prayer in Popedom, but a “great” and 
“marvelous” thing. In his conversation, letters, tracts, sermons, 
everywhere, he evinces his reliance upon prayer. His method of 
fulfilling the injunction to pray for your enemies by praying that 
they might be cursed and damned" is, to be sure, a peculiar and 
perverse one; but Luther would be Luther, and the cursing of 
those deserving it was to him ever a means to the divine glory. 

It is from the point of view of its values for experience that 
Luther’s estimate of the Bible is to be understood. He was no 
priest of bibliolatry. If he had an exaggerated view of the value 
of the Scriptures, it was only because they furnish such incompar- 
able food and drink for the soul. He saw clearly the intrinsic 
superiority, the inner splendor, of the Bible. In his preface to the 
first part of his German works he apologizes for having added so 
much to “the countless vermin, the swarming parasitic mass of 
books,” which stand in the way of the Bible. He says that it was 
his intention and hope in putting the Bible into German “that 
there would be less writing and more studying and reading of the 
Scriptures. For all other writings should point to the Scriptures, 
as John pointed to Christ, when he said, ‘He must increase, but 
I must decrease.’ In this way everyone may drink for himself 
from the fresh spring.” 

This sense of value inevitably constitutes a differentiating test 
and explains the freedom with which Luther treated certain books 
of the Bible and likewise his refusal to be caught by criteria of 
authorship and external standards of authority. In the Table 
Talk, e.g.?, he replies to the assertion that Moses did not write the 
first of the five books attributed to him: ‘‘What matter it even 
though Moses did not write it? It is nevertheless Moses’ book, 
wherein is exactly related the creation of the world.”” Here, how- 
ever, he escapes Scylla only to run upon Charybdis. Authorship 
authenticity versus revelation authenticity—it is all on much the 
same plane. 


t “All who pray, curse. Thus when I say, ‘Hallowed be thy name,’ I curse 


Erasmus and all who think contrary to the Word.” Luther’s idea of cursing is evi- 
dently closely connected with the biblical use of it. 


2 xxxvi (Hazlitt). 
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With this experimental test there goes his admirable Christo- 
centric criterion for adjudging scriptural authority: “That which 
does not teach Christ is not apostolic . . . . that which preaches 
Christ is apostolic, though Judas, Annas, Pilate or Herod teaches it.” 

The task of translator, which he performed so worthily, Luther 
conceived and executed as the task, not of the scholar merely, but 
of the theologian. Not that he read his own ideas into the text, 
but that he rendered the meaning in the light of the conception of 
God and man which suffused his own heart and mind. 

On the whole, in spite of much remaining traditionalism, 
Luther’s view of the Bible as the Word of God was both sane and 
progressive, the reason being, as has been stated, that. his whole 
treatment of it was governed by his sense of its value in experience. 
As Boéhmer has said: “In Luther’s opinion the Word of God can 
become revelation and authority actually only for him in whom it 
has impressively proved itself as a Word of God through direct 
action of God upon the soul.” 


Ill 


A third characteristic quality of Luther’s theological thinking, 
and one that attests its modern as well as its New Testament 
character, is its ethical integrity. It is no fabric of intellectual 
sheen; it is no reed shaken by the wind of emotion, but stands 
steady and strong, knit of firm moral fiber. The ethical interest 
is uppermost in this valiant soul. He is no friend of aestheticism, 
or romanticism, or speculation, or anything that minimizes morals. 
He constantly decries “reason” in the sense of pure intellect. In 
a forceful comment on the third verse of the first chapter of Gala- 
tians he has some very positive and pithy things to say about the 
folly of treating salvation merely as an intellectual affair: 

Wherefore, whensoever thou art occupied in the matter of thy salvation, 
setting aside all curious speculations of God’s unsearchable majesty, all cogi- 
tations of works, of traditions, of philosophy, yea, and of God’s law too, run 
straight to the manger and embrace this infant and the virgin’s little babe in 
thine arms. By this means thou shalt be able to shake off all terrors and 
errors, like as the sun driveth away the clouds. 

In the sense in which they are used, these earnest words of warning 
against dallying with the intellectual aspects of truth, to the neglect 
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of its moral meaning, are wholesome and wise. The question of the 
rightful place of speculation in theology is a larger one and one with 
which Luther was not qualified to deal. 

Over against all resolving of the gospel into terms of intellect 
Luther sets the practice of faith. In a strikingly cogent statement 
in the preface of his Brief Explanation of the Ten Commandments, 
the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, he epitomizes salvation thus: 

Three things a man needs to know in order to be saved. First, he must 

know what he ought to do and what he ought not to do. Second, when he 
finds that by his own strength he can neither do the things he ought, nor 
leave undone the things he ought not to do, he must know where to seek and 
find the strength he needs. Third, he must know how to seek and find and get 
this strength. 
And then, with much of pertinence, he goes on to show that the 
Commandments, freely interpreted, answer the first of these ques- 
tions; the Apostle’s Creed, the second; and the Lord’s Prayer, the 
third. 

Although this is the logic of salvation, Luther always insists 
that the primary act is the exercise of faith. Faith is thus not 
passive but active—a work, and that the first and highest. ‘The 
first and highest, the most precious of all good works is faith in 
Christ,” is the forceful declaration of the Treatise on Good Works. 
This imperative emphasis upon faith seems, indeed, to disparage 
conduct, and at times Luther is guilty of this mistake; but it is to 
be borne in mind that the “works” against which he so earnestly 
fulminates are not so much acts of charity and service as specific 
“religious works,” such as penance, fasting, masses, and the like. 

If Luther disparages conduct, it is due to his desire to relate it 
rightly to that which is behind it and which gives it character and 
worth. He has an exceptionally clear and pertinent conception of 
what makes conduct right or wrong. In nothing is Luther more 
modern, genuinely progressive, and convincing than in his emphasis 
upon motive as the key of conduct. The motive which he insists 
upon as the only right one is faith—an attitude primarily toward 
God and secondarily toward men—which it is often hard to dis- 
tinguish from love. 

Troeltsch in his sagacious study, Luther und die moderne Welt, 
well contrasts Luther’s sense of righteousness and reality with the 
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“unverstandliches sakramentales Stoffwunder das seine Wirkungen 
nur durch miihsame Vorbereitung und durch dunkeln Zauber 
ausiiben kann.”” 

One cannot but be constantly struck, as he reads Luther, with 
the frank naturalness and wholesomeness of the man and of his 
influence, and the sagacity with which he linked the religious life 
to the fundamental human instincts, interests, and occupations of 
everyday life. As Goethe well said: “‘He gave back to men the 
resolution to stand firm once more upon the earth God gave them.” 
Lover of music, of the home, of hospitality and good cheer, he 
removed from religion the pall of asceticism and gloom. This 
appears in a very marked degree in his catechisms, in which he 
succeeds, with an insight and breadth that is often better than 
modern, in translating Hebrew Decalogue and early Christian 
symbol, as well as the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, into the terms 
of common life, with its pressing needs and duties. Here is wisdom 
and grace for the home, the school, the field, the shop, the office, 
strength for daily toil and care—in a word, religion applied to life. 
Not that there are not religious solecisms and incongruities here, 
but as a whole these are perhaps the sanest, most wholesome 
formulas for life lived in the light of religion since those of the 
New Testament. Take for an example the Fifth Command- 
ment—Thou shalt not kill. 

What doth this commandment teach? That we ought to fear and love 


God, and not to molest or damage the life of our neighbor, but that we assist 
him and serve him in every want or danger both of soul and body. 


This is surely a negative transformed into a positive. The great 
virtue of all this is that it is not detached ethics, cold maxims of 
conduct, but is closely linked to religious motive and inspiration 
and is sustained by a rational and vital theology. Morals need 
motive. Good deeds flow from faith, as Luther was ever insisting. 
It is right here that Luther hit Roman Catholicism one of his 
hardest blows. Consequently the champions of the church have 
done their best to discredit his ethics. Grisar, latest and most 
skilful of these critics, finds in Luther’s ethics ‘‘a far-reaching, 
dangerous rift between religion and morals.” He deprecates “the 
3 Das Christentum, p. 83. 2 Ibid., p. 84. 3 Luther, V, 61. 
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absence of any objective sanctum or higher authority for his new 
ethics.”* It is true that Luther was often extravagant in his iden- 
tification of deed with motive. It is not good ethics, or good reli- 
gion either, to recognize no good or evil quality in the act itself, 
apart from its motive. On that basis alone many an evil custom 
and dastard deed could be justified. Yet at the same time motive 
is the main thing; this was the truth that the church had neglected 
and that Luther restored. 

Nor was it good ethics for-Luther to belittle conscience, as he 
did, in the interest of faith, declaring that ‘“‘conscience is death’s 
own cruel hangman” and urging men to get the better of their own 
consciences,” and even to commit sins, so as to free themselves from 
the slavery of a tender conscience. What he really and rightly 
sought in such cases was not, of course, to smother conscience, but 
to bring it into line with larger principles, to turn it away from little 
issues toward great duties. In this, as in so much else, the bigness 
of his mind shows itself, making Catholic casuistry look mean and 
petty. 

IV 

Yet it would be misleading to represent either Luther’s theology 
or his ethics as uniformly enlightened and progressive. He was in 
many respects superlatively a man of his age. In no particular is 
this so manifest as in his attitude toward nature—his supernatural- 
ism. We have found Luther in one sense a “naturalist,” that is, 
with reference to human nature; but with respect to his view of 
nature he was emphatically a supernaturalist. He not only lacked 
the slightest trace of the modern scientific mind; he was extremely 
childish in his notions of supernatural powers and their effect upon 
nature. When we approach him on this side, we find ourselves in 
company with a thorough mediaevalist, and it is with difficulty 
that we keep from falling out with him altogether. His confidence 
in miracles—of the most extreme sort—was credulous to the point 
of childishness. Nature was to him anything but an ordered realm. 

Probably nothing in Luther’s writings—ubiquitous as it is in 
them all, including his hymns—strikes the modern reader as so 
strange and antique as the superabundant reference to the devil. 

t Ibid., p. 65. 2 Ibid., p. 67. 
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Apparently neither Luther nor his theological system could get on 
without this vade mecum. Satan is for Luther a most real and 
indispensable personage. He seats him securely, if not as Lord of 
Nature, at least as Counter-Lord. He is the father of storms and 
earthquakes and all that is alarming and destructive in nature. 
Luther evidently conceives of him as pluralistic, or at least as having 
countless agents and minions. “Many devils are in woods, in 
wildernesses and in dark pooly places, ready to hurt and prejudice 
people; some are also in thick black clouds, which cause hail, 
lightnings and thunderings and poison the air, the pastures and 
grounds.” He is a convinced believer in witchcraft and urges the 
most stringent measures against supposed witches. ‘I would burn 
all of them,” he coolly remarks." 

But Luther’s devil and his works are by no means confined to 
nature. He is the author of human sin and misfortune. It is 
singular, and in some ways all but inconceivable, how confidently 
Christians of that and other periods of history could saddle all the 
sin and misery of the world upon Satan and yet retain any sense of 
their own responsibility. Luther is one of the most pronounced of 
these devil mongers. He “maintains” that “Satan produces all 
the maladies which afflict mankind.’” “He plagues and torments 
people all manner of ways.” He is the cause of melancholy and 
sickness. He is the author of doubt and temptation. Of Luther 
himself he is the most intimate and exasperating enemy. He 
vexes, torments, beguiles, him incessantly. He devises all sorts of 
tricks to delude him. A vision of the wounded Christ that came 
to him—a vision which St. Francis would have received as a 
gracious revelation of his Lord himself—Luther bids begone, 
reflecting that ‘“‘it must needs be an illusion and juggling of the 
devil, for Christ appeared to us in his Word, and in a meaner and 
more humble form.’’ 

One needs to read but a fraction of this devil lore of Luther to 
realize that he lived in a radically different world from ours, a 
world into which science with its healing, normalizing, fear- 
dispelling mission had not even entered, in which: psychology was 
not so much as dreamed of, and common sense itself was most 

* Op. cit., dcxxi. 2 Ibid., dxcvii. 3 Ibid., ccxxxvi. 
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uncommon. And yet, when all this has been fully granted, we still 
find ourselves asking: How could such a sensible, sane, clear- 
eyed iconoclast as Luther have made so much of the devil? The 
answer is twofold. In the first place, Luther was in no sense a 
profound or discriminating thinker. He was a perspicuous thinker. 
He saw through shams and around difficulties. His practical judg- 
ment was sound. But he never went to the bottom of profound 
problems. He was no metaphysician. In the second place, he 
found the idea of a devil useful. He took the common belief in a 
devil and put it to usury. He was ever a fighter, and here was a 
foe always at hand and doughty enough for his best and most 
belligerent powers. Luther was no Christian Scientist. He knew 
the reality of sin and its actual power. No devil could be too 
hideous and hostile to visualize and personalize this awful fact of 
evil. His mistake was a double one in confounding natural evil 
and moral evil—two things closely related, but not the same—and 
in localizing what is in its nature mental and moral and comes, as 
Jesus said, “from within.” 

It is well in the warfare of the soul to magnify rather than to 
minimize the puissance of the foe. But it is better still to come to 
see that it is not the devil but ourselves, individually and collec- 
tively, who produce evil, and that it is only as we realize this that 
we give the devil his due. It is well enough to personify this evil 
and call it the devil, but we need to know that the mischief itself is 
our own creation and self-artifice, and not something elemental and 
self-existent. Luther left this to be thought through by those who 
came after him, leaving the devil in the field for us, not only to 
fight, but to extinguish—if we can. 

Another regard in which we of today find ourselves completely 
out of touch with Luther is in the common doctrine of a fallen and 
corrupt human nature, which he firmly held—a doctrine singularly 
out of keeping with the hearty and wholesome attitude toward 
human life which characterized this destroyer of monasticism. It 
is true that the doctrine of depravity does not occupy at all a lead- 
ing place in his primary writings. But it lingers in the traditional 
background of his thought and appears as a sinister influence in 
his later and more somber theological utterances. It is strongly 
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stated in the Table Talk: “We are all sinners by nature—conceived 
and born in sin; sin has poisoned us through and through; we have 
from Adam a will which continually sets itself against God, unless 
by the Holy Ghost it be renewed and changed.”* Again, in com- 
menting upon marriage, after commending it as a “divine institu- 
tion from which all things flow,” he animadverts upon the difficulty 
of keeping married people together and adds: ‘“‘Adam’s fall has 
vitiated our nature and made it most fickle. It runs hither and 
thither like quicksilver.” 

In contrast to the lightsome, roseate pan-evolutionism of the 
theology of the latter part of last century and the ante-bellum years 
of this, such solemn cognizance of the inbred tendency to wrong that 
has gained squatter sovereignty in our human nature is not without 
its truth and cogency. The race is no flower garden, but neither 
is it a cesspool. It is to be said for Luther, however, that he did 
not disparage human nature to any such degree as did many of 
the Protestant theologians who followed him. 

If Luther had only found some way in which to make place, not 
only for the Hange zum Bésen, as Kant called it, but also for that 
Anlage zum Guten which he knew to be so inherent in humanity, 
and yet not dissever the latter from the faith which he felt to be 
so essential to the very existence of goodness, he would not have 
left so dark a problem. For, while he had an exceptionally strong 
sense of the goodness of human nature, when subjected to Christ, 
his firm conviction of the need of faith in Christ to purify our nature 
led him to stigmatize all good works of those who do not believe in 
Him as sins. The best deeds of the heathen are worthless and in 
ipsis heroicis virtutibus depravata. This is neither reasonable nor 
righteous. The only escape from the difficulty in which Luther 
leaves us is that recognition of the essential Christ, present in men 
before his earthly advent, which both Paul and the author of the 
Fourth Gospel suggest, but which was holden from his eyes. 
Failure to recognize the indwelling Christ prevented him from 
reaching the universally Christocentric viewpoint toward which 
his thought pointed. 

* ccxliv. 


2 Smith and Gallinger, Conversations with Luther, p. 61. 
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In natural alliance with this crude and sometimes exasperating 
supernaturalness we find in Luther’s theology much of the repellent 
and lifeless mechanism of his age, which compels us, even while we 
feel the glow of his spirit, to become suddenly aware of the gulf 
which lies between his time and our own. The modern mind inter- 
prets Christianity as a life-process, a development, an inner spirit. 
Luther, though the forerunner and pioneer of this conception, did 
not, and could not be expected to, fully reach it. To him Chris- 
tianity is still a prearrangement, a method of rescue, a set of 
terms to be accepted. His theology cannot free itself from the 
idea of schematism, a formal revelation, a plan of redemption. 
This mechanical construction appears in his determinism and in 
his theories of inspiration and atonement. These mechanisms 
are inseparable from his theology, though foreign to its real 
spirit. 

Luther’s determinism was a most unnatural component of his 
theology, though he regarded it as essential—summa causa totius 
summae Christianorum rerum. It was restrictive. It was in mani- 
fest contradiction to the whole movement of the Reformation. It 
belied his own faith. It alienated the freest minds of his time, 
especially Erasmus, whose diatribe on ‘‘Free Will” called out his 
De Servo Arbitrio. It was one of the causes of the disesteem felt 
for Luther in England." 

The motive of this determinism is clear. Luther wanted not so 
much to disparage man—except in his pride and self-sufficiency— 
as to exalt the Most High, believing that, in the degree to which all 
things are subject to the divine will, man will feel his dependence 
and will exercise faith in God. For this purpose he describes man 
as a block, a stone, a pillar of salt, until God quickens him. Ina 
picturesque but not very edifying figure he likens the will to an ass: 
“‘The human will is like a beast of burden. If God mounts it, it 
wishes and goes as God wills; if Satan mounts it, it wishes and goes 
as he will. Nor can it choose the rider it would prefer, nor betake 
itself to him, but it is the riders who contend for its possession.’ 

t See Preserved Smith, “English Opinion of Luther,” Harvard Theological Review, 
April, 1917. 

2 De Servo Arbitrio, quoted by Preserved Smith, Luther, p. 208. 
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Calvin is even more pronounced than Luther in his determinism, 
and, later, Jonathan Edwards in his Treatise on the Will advanced 
the same doctrine still further, moved by similar motives. Melanc- 
thon alone saw the one-sidedness of the doctrine. It is strange that 
these trained and independent Protestant theologians did not 
realize that this extreme predestinationism in the end overreached 
itself and dishonored God instead of exalting him. The Lutheran 
church, in giving so much less prominent a place to this doctrine 
than did the Reformed church, has wisely indicated that it is aware 
that it occupied a less prominent part in Luther’s thought than he 
himself at times seemed to think. 

Yielding to the same mechanical tendency which he had at first 
transcended, Luther at times seems to venerate the Bible as if it 
were a fetish, a gift dropped from the sky, by virtue of which it 
should be accepted as a fixed and perfect revelation, a complete 
compendium of divine truth. These lingering shades of supersti- 
tion which he shared with his predecessors as well as his contem- 
poraries should not be regarded as germane to Luther’s best 
thought. Asa matter of fact, he had, as has been already pointed 
out, a far deeper sense of the real greatness of the Bible than this 
theory of inspiration grasps. He never tired of exclaiming over the 
depths and heights, the sweetness and the splendor, of the Word of 
God. The language of the Gospel of John seemed to him like a 
“sunbeam.” However lowly in form, the Bible held for him a 
treasure of incomparable wealth. ‘In it thou findest the swaddling 
clothes and the manger whither the angels directed the poor simple 
shepherds; they seem poor and mean, but dear and precious is the 
treasure that lies therein.” 

If Luther elevated the Scriptures above “‘reason,” it is, again, 
reason in the analytic sense, as appears in such a saying as this: 


We ought not to criticize, explain or judge the Scriptures by our mere 
reason, but diligently, with prayer, meditate thereon, and seek their meaning. 
The devil and temptations also afford us occasion to learn and understand 
the Scriptures by experience and practice. Without these we should never 
understand them, however diligently we read and listened tothem. The Holy 
Ghost must be our only master and tutor.? 


Table Talk, iv. 
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When experience and the Holy Ghost are thus arrayed against 
reason, it can only be reason in the sense of that barren intellectual- 
ism against which the advocates of spiritual intuition have always 
protested, from Origen and the Mystics to Coleridge and Bergson. 
Luther himself declares: ‘‘Reason informed by the Spirit is a help 
in interpreting the Holy Spirit.’”* It was, in fact, as has been 
pointed out, the quibbling of the Scholastics that turned Luther 
against ‘‘reason”; and one must always have in mind this abuse 
of reason, into which Scholasticism fell, when one would interpret 
what Luther has to say in disparagement of it. 

Mechanical theology gets a strange hold upon Luther in another 
doctrinal area in which in the main he also transcended it—his 
Christology. We have seen that his estimate of Christ centered 
upon his personality. It was Christ himself rather than his nature 
or his office that appealed to Luther. And yet, when it came to 
defining and formulating a doctrine of Christ, Luther fell back upon 
the established ideas of supernatural birth and equality with God. 
Gathering, as he did, his inspiration from a deeper source, he put 
into these doctrinal forms a warmth and personal feeling which the 
conventional theologians wholly failed to reach. When, for 
instance, Luther in the Shorter Catechism interprets the creed 
thus, “I believe that Jesus Christ, my God, eternally begotten of 
the Father, also very man, born of the Virgin Mary, is my Lord, 
by whom I, a lost and condemned man, have been released, gotten 
and won,” the “‘Godhead of Christ is introduced,” as Ritschl well 
says, ‘‘as a judgment of value.” “The chief point is that in his 
exertions as a man His Godhead is manifest and savingly effective.’” 

In like manner, when he declares, “All the prophets well foresaw 
in the Spirit, that Christ, by imputation, would become the greatest 
sinner upon the face of the earth, and a sacrifice for the sins of the 
whole world,” he goes on to point out how “Christ was made a 
curse for us, to the end he might deliver us from the curse of the 
law.’ This is the shell of substitutionary atonement, but not the 
kernel. In other words, we have here the same fluid, pragmatic 
use of a commonly accepted doctrine for a practical end which is 

t Smith and Gallinger, Conversations with Luther, p. 115. 

2 Justification and Reconciliation, p. 293. 3 Table Talk, ccii. 
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characteristic also of Paul. Yet this does not excuse Luther—not 
to speak of Paul—from the duty of a more careful examination of 
his doctrinal holdings, which might have helped to save Lutheran- 
ism from the obscurantism into which it ultimately fell. 


V 


Luther, despite his freedom and good sense, was still under the 
spell of the supernaturalism and mechanism of his age. He was 
also limited by his own individualism. Indeed, in his theology as 
well as in his conduct he appears often as a rank individualist. His 
own experience naturally led him to this. When he broke away 
from the church, it was as one alone and undefended. And his 
emphasis ever lay upon the obligation of the individual soul to duty 
and to God. This was, indeed, one of the chief sources of his 
power and one of his greatest gifts to the world, but it would have 
been still greater had it been united with a fuller recognition of the 
obligation of the individual to other individuals and to the com- 
munity. 

It is true he had a vigorous and lofty sense of what the real 
church is, as contrasted with the loose associations of the sectaries, 
as well as with the Church of Rome. In devotion to this ideal he 
became a masterful organizer, almost an institutionalist. He was 
also an upholder of the state and of the rights of the people, as 
well as of the princes, and “‘sang his fool’s song,” as he put it, to the 
German nobility amazingly well." Yet he had no comprehensive 
view of the Kingdom of God as a social order. He was, at first at 
least, a man of the people, their spokesman and protagonist and 
idol; but he was a stranger to the social message of the gospel. 
His conduct toward the peasants in their great uprising is extremely 
disappointing, both as revealing his deficiency as a man and his 
apparent indifference to the social meaning of Christianity. More 
and more he lost faith in the common man. He grew gloomy and 
pessimistic. ‘The common people,” he declared, “should have 
the law, not the gospel.’”? When one contrasts such an assertion 

t “No one,” writes Béhmer, “before Luther, conceived and portrayed the paternal 
vocation of the state so broadly and definitely”’ (Luther, p. 304). 

2 Conversations, p. 127. 
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with the attitude of John Wesley, the contrast leaves Luther in the 
shadow. 

It was not simply that, being a man of the age, he failed to 
anticipate the social message of Christianity as it has come to our 
age, but that he was blind to the great contemporary social 
movement of the Anabaptists—which he himself had done much 
to inspire—with its passion for’social justice and opportunity. This 
is more than a practical defect; it involves the nature and scope of 
Christian faith and reveals Luther, with all his freedom and breadth, 
as hampered by a limited idea of the range and power of Christian- 
ity. In that he failed here, he failed as a theologian no less than 
asaman. For there is a social theology as well as a social gospel, 
and the two belong together. 

Not that Luther’s emphasis upon the individual is wrong. On 
the contrary, it has been of imperishable value. It only needed 
supplementing by the gospel of social righteousness to make it a 
truer kind of individualism. 

In spite of Luther’s pronounced individualism, it would be 
untrue to say that Protestantism, as a result of his influence, is 
committedly and exclusively individualistic and anti-social. To 
begin with, the Anabaptist movement was, as is now coming to be 
recognized, a genuine, though blundering, part of the Reformation 
itselfi—more so than Luther himself was prepared to admit. The 
appeal here is from Luther institutionalized to Luther free. If so 
marked a movement for social justice sprang from Luther’s intre- 
pidity, it is a reasonable inference that it had some vital connection 
with his courageous efforts in behalf of the submerged man. A 
protest for the rights of the individual against ecclesiastical tyranny 
needs only to be extended to become a protest against civil and 
industrial economic tyranny. How can the individual, in fact, be 
segregated from his fellows? ‘The individual and the social mes- 
sages of the gospel lie very close to one another and cannot be con- 
sistently severed. It was one of Luther’s characteristics not to 
perceive the full implication of the truths that he propounded. But 
have not the great spirits ever “builded greater than they knew” ? 

Finally, we cannot overlook, among Luther’s limitations as a 
theologian, the crass intolerance which he so often displayed. This 
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is at the root of that vituperative polemic of which we have spoken 
and shows how easy it is for a strong mind to pass from earnestness 
in defense of conviction to blind condemnation. Not only did he 
vilify Jews, Mohammedans, and papists, but many of the best of 
his fellow-Protestants. His conduct at the Marburg conference is 
typical of the dogmatism which runs through his treatment of all 
those who were not within his immediate circle. Stalwart loyalty 
to one’s own convictions is one thing—and one of Luther’s greatest 
virtues—but wilful refusal to consider the other man’s honest con- 
viction is another thing and throws suspicion upon the theologian 
who exhibits it. When the intrepid monk at the Diet of Worms 
refuses to retract, he wins our unqualified admiration; but when 
he maligns Zwingli and Erasmus and consigns Schwenckfeld to 
perdition, we cannot condone his narrowness. This intolerance is 
a serious defect in him, not only as a man, but as a theologian. 
Until theology becomes open and sensitive to truth from whatever 
quarter it cannot fulfil its true mission. 

These impedimenta of Luther’s theology, serious as they are, 
are, however, in part but the defects of his qualities, in part residual 
inconsistencies, survivals of his doctrinal inheritance and environ- 
ment. They are the haltings and handicaps of a mind which had 
found a new and living way, but which was not critical enough to 
break wholly from the old order, nor constructive enough fully to 
organize and apply its own implicit findings. Unhappily there was 
no one to construct a Protestant theology great enough to embody 
and to carry forward the spirit of the Reformation. Melanchthon 
came the nearest to it, and Luther hailed him as the true theologian 
of the cause. But loci do not constitute a constructive theology, 
and great as were Melanchthon’s services to the movement, he was 
not equal to the task of interpreting it. Calvin was a Christian 
jurist rather than a theologian and made theology serve the ends 
of the state rather than the ampler needs of the human mind and 
spirit. 

It was not until Schleiermacher that the true Protestant 
theology appeared, and he left much to be done before the structure 
is complete. 
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VI 


As we look back over Luther’s theology, is there evident in it 
some real and distinctive advance over what preceded, some inclu- 
sive principle or doctrine which introduced a new era in Christian 
thought and entered into modern life with reconstructive effect ? 
If so, what isit? Instinctively one feels the presence of something 
epochal and creative in Luther, but to seize and explicate it is not 
an easy matter. 

At first it would seem to be that fresh realization of the meaning 
and power of faith which is so central in Luther’s thought. And 
undoubtedly this is very near the heart of the matter. But, as we 
have seen, this is so thoroughly Pauline that it is hardly distinc- 
tively Protestant, except as we find its more specific form and 
application. In that this faith grounds in a mystical experience, 
Luther also reproduces Paul and the best of the mystics—in so far 
as for them this experience is directly connected with Christ. 

The hitherto unequaled evaluation of the Bible as a book of 
religious experience might seem to be, as has often been claimed 
for it, the greatest and most distinctive of Luther’s principia. Here 
again unquestionably is a principle of prime importance and one 
that has been a tower of strength to Protestantism. In Luther, 
one might almost say, Christianity came to full consciousness of 
the incomparable worth of its original literature. Unfortunately, 
as was the case with Augustine’s idea of the Kingdom, Luther’s 
higher evaluation of the Bible was too spiritual for the Christian 
world to grasp without degrading it. Thus, in part because of 
Luther’s own failure to distinguish the husk from the kernel, it came 
about that the letter of the Bible became to a large degree a sub- 
stitute for that very experience which alone could understand it. 

It is of the utmost importance to the Protestant church that 
it should not lose hold of—or rather that it should recover—Luther’s 
intimate sense of the worth of the Bible for life and should reinstate, 
in place of all external and mechanical evaluations of “scripture,” 
the inner and experiential understanding of this true lover of the 
“Word of God.” Not even the literary, nor the educational, appre- 
ciation of the Bible, important as each of these is in its place, will 
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yield its highest values. Nothing short of the key of experience 
will open its full meaning and values. Let Luther convince us of 
this, or we shall cease to be true Protestants. 

With all due recognition and inclusion of these insights of 
Luther, the one most distinctive truth of the new era which he 
introduced—that which lifted it far above mediaevalism and all 
that had gone before and which has entered most forcibly into 
modern Christianity—is the great reformer’s recognition of the 
power of the gospel to hallow and transform life in all its instincts and 
activities. In other words, Luther’s chief insight was the mission 
of faith in Christ to release and to reconstruct human life. 

This dynamic is in the New Testament because it is in Him 
“who is life indeed.” It permeates the Fourth Gospel and the 
letters of Paul; but it failed to assert itself and expand because of 
the cramping conditions under which early Christianity was con- 
fined. It was present, at first, as the power of faith to overcome 
the world, not to transform it. When the new faith had intrenched 
itself and won acceptance by the Roman Empire, it had become so 
entangled with the problems of organization and government that 
it was unable to rise to the task of world-reconstruction. It needed 
to break wholly and finally from its self-imposed ecclesiasticism in 
order to come to a true realization of its own inner might and trans- 
forming grace. This occurredin Luther. To him and through him 
came into consciousness the sense of freedom and power of renewal 
that had lain dormant in Christianity, and he stood forth, another 
and greater Athanasius contra mundum, to reveal Christianity to 
itself as the power to.redeem and to reconstruct life as a whole. 

It is needless to give illustrations of the consciousness of a fresh 
chrism from God welling up in the soul of Luther. It appears in 
all its vigor and charm in those great tracts, Christian Liberty and 
the Babylonish Captivity, which sent the currents of a new life 
thrilling through Europe. There is something here that is not in 
The Shepherd of Hermas, or Justin’s A pology, or Origen’s Principia, 
or Augustine’s Confessions, or Thomas’ Summa, or Tauler’s Sermons, 
or Bacon’s Novum Organum. It is something deeper and fuller 
than the Renaissance could arouse. It is a religious, a Christian, 
a Protestant, note. It is New Testament faith once more—the 
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faith that had already overcome the world—but faith taking hold 
upon life in a new and prophetic manner, faith becoming conscious 
of its power to renew the life of the world. Before it “‘ good works,” 
penances, propitiations, observances, all the familiar forms and 
fashions of institutional religion, shrivel like tinsel in the flame of 
the life-giving spirit. Once Luther had spoken, men looked up 
with open faces and saw Christ returning, with the words: “I am 
come that ye might have life and have it more abundantly.” 

It is true the revelation was but partial. Faith was not great 
enough to lay hold of the renovation of the whole man and the 
whole social order. But the new heaven and the new earth were 
at hand, and men knew that a new day had dawned. 

All too soon the fires of this new life of faith spent themselves 
in Luther. He lost hope and thought the world so full of wicked- 
ness that it would soon come to anend. He could not endure the 
vision of the transfiguring Christ. But the vision had come, the 
new song of redemption had been heard and could not be lost. 
Enough that he heard it once; humanity would hear it by and 
by—the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, faintly; the nine- 
teenth and the twentieth, more clearly; and others that are to 
come, in its full harmony. 


VII 


This new consciousness of the larger meaning of faith in Christ, 
as it dawned on the soul of Luther, involved the truths that are 
most illuminating and releasing in modern theology. The limits of 
the paper forbid more than the mere mention of these. 

It involved (1) a mew conception of the relation of God to humanity. 
In Luther’s mind, despite his incomplete break with tradition, God 
and man belong to each other. In his view, as Troeltsch has said, 
‘belief in God belongs to the nature of man, and a special super- 
nature and supernal union with God are not needed.’ 

It involved, as Harnack pointed out, (2) the death of dogma, 
For dogma is not consonant with a faith that feeds daily upon the 
Bread of Life. Not that Luther himself fully perceived this. As 
we have seen, even in his renunciation of dogma for experience he 


* Conversations, p. 86. 2 See Grisar, V, 432. 
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failed to see that the two cannot live in the same atmosphere, and 
he fell back continually upon the beggarly elements he had once 
left behind. Worse than this, the Lutheran theologians and the 
Lutheran church well-nigh lost all that was really great and dis- 
tinctive in their founder’s faith; yet it was bound to be recovered 
and come to its fulfilment. 

The Reformation awakening involved, too, (3) the universalizing 
of Christianity. ‘This distant horizon Luther himself could not see. 
The haze of ignorance that enveloped the age prevented. Other 
religions were but little known at this time. Mohammedanism was 
practically the only faith that Luther knew, outside of Christianity 
and Judaism, and that he regarded, as did all his contemporaries, 
as worthy only of cursing and contempt. They could not see that 
there are many other schoolmasters to Christ besides Judaism. 
The very idea of Christian missions was undreamed of. Yet it 
lay, like a seed, hidden in the experience that came to this rugged, 
human Everyman. This Christ whom, as Luther experienced, 
faith makes so real, so redeeming, so full of infinite possibilities to 
all who receive him, could not be confined to a fraction of the race. 


This that happened to Luther, and through him to humanity, was 
not done inacorner. His recovery of the gospel was in behalf of a 
world wider even than Christendom, though he did not realize it. 
To stand forth, as he did, before a hostile world with only “the 


” 


right man on his side,” “‘the man of God’s own choosing,’’ meant 
that the church was to come to the consciousness of its world-wide 
mission as the bearer of a faith too expansive to be bound by con- 
tinents or oceans, languages or customs, centuries or cycles. 

Did the awakening of Luther, and through him of Europe, to the 
larger meaning of Christianity involve ultimately, also, a reunited 
church? At first and for a long time it meant anything but that. 
It brought instead schism, strife, the Thirty Years’ War, the 
Council of Trent, passions, parties, sects. Yet along with all this 
there came at least partial purification of the church, together with 
the emergence of the many-sidedness and wealth of Christian 
experience, ideas, and practices—developments essential to a 
complete Christian communion. 
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There is, moreover, at the heart of Luther’s faith a principle, 
upon which we dwelt at the outset of the paper, which carries with 
it large hope of a reunited Christendom, i.e., its experiential, 
Christocentric character. If in place of creedal, dogmatic, his- 
torical, and governmental bases of unity the common bond of 
union shall come to be—as, in fact, it is coming more and more to 
be—Christian experience (however diverse in form) centering in 
Christ, surely we shall possess the foundation for a unity embracing 
both the solidarity of Catholicism and the freedom and individual- 
ism of Protestantism. When that union comes, the man who 
nailed the theses to the church door at Wittenberg, who wrote such 
vindications of the church of the spirit as The Liberty of a Christian 
Man and The Babylonish Captivity of the Church, and who aroused 
the world to the power and possibilities of Christian faith will be 
recognized—in spite of his own limited vision—as one of its chief 
founders and furtherers. 
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An effect of his work which Luther had not foreseen was the rise 
of a church that was destined to bear his name. Such terms as 
“Lutheran,” “Lutheranism,” and “Lutheran church” were 
beginning to be used in Luther’s time, but with an altogether 
different meaning from the one which they convey at present. In 
our day these words in the common speech of the people do not 
convey a reproach, or are meant as opprobrious terms in very rare 
instances. In Luther’s days it was different; the terms had 
originated with the Catholic party and were used as terms of 
dishonor wherever the Roman Catholic church was confronted with 
the task of suppressing the new evangelical teachings. In the 
mouth of Catholics in Germany, Italy, Switzerland, France, and 
England “Lutheran” was equivalent to “heretic.” In Roman 
Catholic circles the term has that meaning still, while in the world 
at large it has come to signify a religious party, a denomination, or 
a sect. 

To Luther and his co-workers the idea was abhorrent that they 
were starting a new Richtung in theology, or founding a new church. 
The controverted question, which since the age of Protestantism 
has agitated the minds of many Protestants and, in fact, has 
divided Protestants into two opposing factions, to wit, whether the 
reformatory movement begun in the days of Luther was a return to 
old standards and a reassertion of the time-honored principles of 
Christianity or a quest for new standards and new liberal principles, 
still unknown and undefined to the searchers after them—this 
question did not exist in Luther’s mind. Ever since the Leipzig 
debate with Eck, who probably coined the term “Lutheran,” 
Luther consistently deprecated the use of his name in connection 
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with the evangelical principles which he and his friends had begun 
to champion." 

In the confessional writings of the church that has been named 
after Luther the term “Lutheran” occurs in a solitary instance. 
Referring to a practice which had arisen among their opponents, the 
Protestant confessors at Augsburg said: ‘“‘This blessed doctrine, 
the precious holy Gospel, they call Lutheran” (Apol. chap. viii, 
art. 12, No. 42, p. 225).? 


*It is interesting to follow Luther’s own references to the use of his name in 
connection with the reformatory movement. In the “Faithful Admonition to All 
Christians to Avoid Tumult and Rebellion,” which he published during his exile at 
the Wartburg, January 19, 1522, he says: “I beg not to have my name mentioned, 
and to call people, not Lutheran, but Christian. What is Luther? The doctrine 
is not mine, nor have I been crucified for any one. St. Paul (I Cor. 3:4, 5) would not 
suffer Christians to be called after Paul or Peter, but only after Christ. Why should 
I—miserable piece of corruption that I am—have this honor that the children of 
Christ should be called after my abominable name? No, no, my dear friends; let us 
abolish party-names, and be called Christians after Christ, whose doctrine we have. 
. . . . I share with the Church the one common doctrine of Christ who alone is our 
master. Matt. 23:8” (X, 370 f.). (All references to Luther’s Works in this article 
are to the St. Louis edition of 1882-1910, the only complete edition—a revision and 
enlargement of Walch’s—published in America.) 

About the middle of March in the same year, after he had returned to Wittenberg 
to fight the iconoclasts under Carlstadt, Luther in a cordial letter to the noble Hart- 
muth von Kronberg, says: ‘“‘We have to thank God with our whole heart because he 
still gives evidence that he will not suffer His holy Word to be removed, for He has 
given to you and many others a love for His Word and a spirit that avoids giving 
offense. This proves that these people do not believe on account of a man, but on 
account of the Word itself. Many there are who believe on my account; but those 
alone are sincere who adhere to the Word, even though they were to be told that I 
myself had denied or fallen away from the Word—which God forbid! These are the 
people that remain unconcerned, no matter what evil, horrible, abominable things 
they hear about me or my followers. For they do not believe in Luther, but in Christ 
Himself. The Word has laid hold of them, and they have laid hold of the Word. 
They disregard Luther; let him be a knave or a saint—God is able to speak through 
Balaam as well as through Isaiah, through Caiaphas as well as through St. Peter, yea, 
through an ass. These are my people. For I myself do not know Luther, and do not 
want to know him. Nor do I preach Luther, but Christ. The devil take Luther, if 
he can; but let him leave Christ in peace; then we shall also abide” (XV, 1670). 

A month later Luther published his treatise: ‘‘Dr. Martin Luther’s Opinion That 
the Sacrament Should Be Taken in Both Forms, and Other Innovations.” He 
concludes the first part of his treatise with these words: ‘As Paul says, Gal. 1:8: 
‘Though we or an angel from heaven preach any other Gospel unto you than that which 
we have preached unto you, let him be accursed,’ so say I, too, in the present case. In 

(Footnote 1 continued on p. 514) 


2 All references to the Lutheran confessions in this article are to the People’s 
Edition of the Book of Concord, Philadelphia, 1911. 
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There is a note of painful surprise, if not indignation, in these 
words. The men who, in the matter of their religious beliefs, had 
taken their stand by the side of Luther regard it as an injustice 
done to them that their creed is decried as Luther-made. They 
trace their spiritual parentage to another source: the gospel of the 
forgiveness of sin by grace, for Christ’s sake, through faith. Luther 
has proclaimed this gospel to them, but by accepting it they have 
not obeyed Luther; Luther has been to them a guide to the saving 
truth, but he has not created that truth or faith in that truth. 

This happened in the late summer of 1530. Being still under 
the imperial edict of outlawry, Luther did not attend the Diet of 
Augsburg. However, he was within easy reach at Castle Coburg, 
and his party at the Diet kept him closely informed regarding the 


this and all other matters you must so firmly and surely build on the word of God 
that you would not depart from it, even if I should turn fool—which God forbid!—and 
should recant and deny my doctrine. In that event you must say: Though Luther 
himself or an angel from heaven should teach another doctrine, let it be accursed. 
For you must not be the disciple of Luther, but of Christ. It is not sufficient to say 
Luther, Peter, or Paul has said so, but you must feel Christ in your own heart, and you 
must be conscious, without faltering, that you have the Word of God, even though 
the whole world should fight against it. Until you feel thus, you surely have not yet 
tasted the Word of God. Your ears still cling to the mouth of a man, or to his pen; 
you have not yet embraced the Word with your inmost heart, and have not grasped 
the meaning of Matt. 23, 10: ‘One is your Master, even Christ.’ The Master teaches 
in the hearts of His disciples through the external word of His preachers, who convey 
it to the ear; but it is Christ who drives the Word home. Hence, consider that you 
are facing persecution and death. In those trials I cannot be with you, nor you with 
me. Every one must fight for himself, and overcome the devil, death, and the world. 
If in that emergency you were to look about to see where I am, or I, where you are, 
and were. to surrender your faith because you were told that I or someone else had 
taught a different doctrine, you would perish; for you would have allowed the Word 
to slip out of your heart; you would not be found clinging to the Word, but to me or 
others. There would be no help for you” (XX, 73 f.). 

To the friends of the Reformation at Miltenberg on the Main, who were suffering 
persecution for their faith, Luther wrote, in 1524, a consolatory letter, in which he 
says: “I do not like to see the doctrine and people called Lutheran, and must suffer to 
see God’s Word sullied with my name” (V, 1283). 

To his friends in the dominions of his greatest enemy among the German princes, 
Duke George of Saxony, Luther in 1528 wrote: ‘“‘Luther himself purposes not to be 
Lutheran except as far as he purely teaches the Holy Scriptures” (XXI, 1093). 

A year later Luther was compelled to issue against Duke George his treatise 
“Concerning Secret and Stolen Letters,’ to which he appended a brief exposition of 
the Seventh Psalm. The seventh verse in this psalm Luther applies directly to his 
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deliberations of that memorable meeting on affairs religious in the 
German Empire. Luther read the statement in the Apology and, 
we imagine, chuckled with delight. The statement, as we have 
seen, exactly expressed his own sentiments. 

In 1537 the evangelical theologians were asked to draw up a 
statement of their teachings to be used as a basis of discussion at 
the Council of Trent. Luther wrote the statement—the Smalcald 
Articles—and inserted the following declaration: “It is of no con- 
sequence that articles of faith are framed from the works or words 
of the holy fathers. .... We have another rule, to wit, that the 
Word of God should frame articles of faith; otherwise no one, not 
even an angel”’ (Book of Concord, p. 315). 

When the Form of Concord, the last of the creedal declarations 
of the ‘‘ Evangelicals,’ was framed in 1580, the followers of Luther 
defined their relation to Luther in these terms: 


We believe, teach, and confess that the only rule and standard according 
to which at once all dogmas and teachers should be esteemed and judged are 


own work as a teacher in the church. Turning to God in prayer, he says: ‘Why, 
my hearty wish and prayer, my diligent teaching and writing, aim at nothing else than 
to see the poor masses of Thy people, who have been so miserably torn by sects and 
confused by dreams of men, scattered and straying like a flock of sheep, converted to 
Thee again, that by Thy Spirit they may know Thee in the true faith as their only 
Shepherd and Master and Bishop of their souls (Ezek. 34:23; I Pet. 2:25). And for 
their sake I still pray that Thou wouldest exalt and preserve Thyself and Thy Word 
through our ministry, in order that they may abide with Thee in the one faith. For I 
have not sought to have them cling to me, or that I should rise to honor or high station, 
but I have directed them to Thee, and made them cling to Thee, in order that Thou 
mightest be greatly exalted, and glorious and praiseworthy among them” (XIX, 542). 

All these statements of Luther were well known to the Evangelical Estates at 
Augsburg, when they repudiated the charge that their religious convictions were 
founded upon the ipse dixit of one man. 

A year after the Augsburg Diet, on Saturday after St. John’s Day, July the first, 
1531, Luther preached on the words of Christ in John 7:16: “The doctrine is not 
mine.” He said: “That is what I also say: The Gospel is not mine. Thus I dis- 
tinguish my teaching from that of all other preachers who do not hold my doctrine. 
Accordingly, I can say: This is my doctrine—Luther’s doctrine; and again: it is not 
my doctrine; it is not in my hand; it is the gift of God. Good Lord, I have not spun 
it out of my own head; it did not grow in my garden; it did not flow from my spring; 
it was not born of me. It is God’s gift, not an invention of man. Thus both state- 
ments are correct: The doctrine is mine, and yet not mine. For it is of God, the 
Heavenly Father, and yet it is I that preach and maintain this doctrine” (VIII, 27). 
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nothing else than the prophetic and apostolic Scriptures of the Old and of the 
New Testament. .... Other writings, of ancient or modern teachers, what- 
ever reputation they may have, should not be regarded as of equal authority 
with the Holy Scriptures, but should altogether be subordinated to them, and 
should not be received other or further than as witnesses, in what manner and 
at what places, since the time of the apostles, the purer doctrine of the prophets 
and apostles were preserved. 

The document proceeds to declare the loyalty of its authors to the 
three Ecumenical Creeds, to the Augsburg Confession with its 
Apology, and to the three Articles of Smalcald, and then mentions 
Luther’s writings to the following effect: “We confessionally 
acknowledge the Small and Large Catechisms of Doctor Luther, 
as they are included in Luther’s works, as the Bible of the laity, 
wherein everything is comprised which is treated at greater length 
in Holy Scripture, and is necessary that a Christian man know for 
his salvation” (Book of Concord, pp. 491 f.). 

Lutheranism thus becomes attached to Luther only in a second- 
ary sense: Luther is no authority to Lutherans except as far as he 
has reasserted the divine Word, which alone is the norma normans 
of the faith and practice of the Lutheran church. 

In the terminology of old-school Protestant dogmatics, the roots 
of Lutheranism may be said to lie in soteriological and Christological 
soil. True, the pathetic experience of Luther during his monastic 
life is strongly reflected in the cardinal truths of Lutheran theology. 
However, Lutheranism is not on that account an accommodation to 
the peculiar views of Luther. It is not the universalization of the 
spiritual development of an individual. Luther’s appeal to the 
gospel would not have seized men with such a powerful grip if 
Luther’s experiences in his natural state under sin and the wrath 
of God were not the normal experiences of all men who are sincere 
with themselves. Luther’s sensations of terror in view of the divine 
anger at sin, his feeling of despair because of the worthlessness of all 
human efforts to regain the lost favor of the offended Deity, of the 
utter incapacity of the human intellect by its own powers to grasp, 
and of the human will by its own powers to submit to, the evangel- 
ical plan of salvation, are the typical phenomena accompanying 
every earnest quest for genuine righteousness. 
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“This blessed doctrine . . . . they call Lutheran’’—better than 
they knew the Catholic critics of Lutheran teaching had with this 
censorious remark stated the origin and the leading characteristic 
of Lutheran teaching. Historically viewed, Lutheranism is the 
systematic and comprehensive answer to the agonized cry of the 
human heart: How can I pass muster at the bar of God’s justice ? 
It is the restatement and consistent application of the Bible teaching 
regarding “the grace which bringeth salvation” (Titus 2:11). It 
starts out with human sin and guilt as a necessary premise. In the 
Lutheran conception the term “‘sin’’ embraces estrangement from 
God, in whom sin is not and cannot be; furthermore, the retributive 
anger of God which is felt in the accusations of the sinner’s con- 
science; lastly, as its ultimate dire effect, the certain prospect of 
perdition. Moreover, sin, to be fully stated, must not be repre- 
sented merely as an act, but as an inveterate condition in the human 
heart. Sin in its true inwardness is viewed in Lutheran theology 
as a habitual proneness to evil and disinclination to good, that is, 
to what God regards so. 

The pleasure of God regarding what is right and his displeasure 
with reference to things that are evil are declared to men in God’s 
holy law. This law is to natural man the direct contradiction of 
what he is inclined to delight in or to shun. A person may be the 
brightest genius in every other respect, but, when face to face with 
the eternal principles of righteousness, he is ever found to be a 
scorner of God and unable to understand the justice of God’s 
verdict, viz., that he cannot grasp the things which are of God. He 
may, like the Pharisees in the days of Christ, be a moral man in his 
own and other people’s estimation and may angrily spurn the charge 
that he is contaminated in his innermost being, unfree in his moral 
actions, and unable to love God with all his heart and all his soul 
and all his strength, or his neighbor, without any stirring within 
him of self-interest. But when he denies these scriptural facts he 
merely proves the reality of what he denies: sin has so blinded and 
hardened him that his judgment is become crooked and his will 
perverse on every question that has a bearing on his standing with 
God. Lutheranism subscribes without reservation to the Pauline 
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assertion: “There is here no difference; for all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God” (Rom. 3:22 f.). 

At this point there enters in the saving element—grace. 
Lutheranism presents a plan of salvation which exhibits God 
himself as taking the first step toward a restoration of that relation 
which existed between himself and his foremost creature, man, in 
paradise. God, who abominates sin and has hurled his righteous 
curse at wrongdoers, of his own free determination makes overtures 
to fallen man, by which he desires to establish a union of love with 
man. ‘‘Grace’’ is that disposition in God which makes it possible 
for him to connect with the sinner. It is a peculiar manifestation 
of that goodness which God displays in many other ways; for 
instance, by his benevolent creation and by the numberless kind 
acts with which he governs the world. The grace of God brings 
God’s goodness into touch with man, not in as far as he is man or 
in as far as he is puny man, but in as far as he is sinful man. Luther 
used to put it thus: By his grace God loves man despite man’s sins, 
though he never loves man’s sin. Out of this unlooked-for disposi- 
tion of God toward the sinner springs the first thought and the 
possibility of salvation forman. God, not man, starts this business. 
God proposes to restore man, and does not wait for man to rehabil- 
itate himself with God. The publication of this disposition on the 
part of God Scripture calls a “revelation” (Eph.1:9). The record 
of this publication is the gospel, 

With Luther, Lutheranism declines a view of saving grace and 
of the gospel that is totally at variance with the Scriptures. Grace 
is not to be viewed as something like the easy-going habit of an 
indulgent father, who is ever ready to condone the reckless vagaries 
of a wild son. Grace does not represent God as treating sin with 
indifference, with comparative complacency; it does not turn God 
into a doting old gentleman. Grace impels God to find a means for 
the sinner’s restoration which leaves the claims which his justice 
has upon man, even in his fallen state, inviolate. This means was 
found in the person and work of the Redeemer, Jesus Christ. 
Saving grace, in the Lutheran view, is incorporated in the Savior. 
Basing on the declaration of Jesus: ‘‘ No one cometh to the Father 
but by Me” (John 14:6), Lutheranism declares: There is no saving 
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grace for the sinner except such as he finds in Christ, the sole 
Mediator between God and man. 

Because of his mediatorship the Redeemer had to be a strangely 
composite being: true God, begotten of the Father from eternity, 
and also true man, born of the Virgin Mary, in one undivided and 
indivisible person. Lutheran theology emphasizes the doctrine 
of the two natures in Christ and of the communication of the 
attributes, or properties, of either nature to the other. 

As regards the work or mission of Christ, Lutheranism holds 
that the only adequate view to take of these is that all that Christ 
did or suffered he did and suffered as the representative of 
fallen man. Lutheranism is very clear and emphatic in teaching 
the doctrine of the vicarious atonement. It regards Christ as the 
Redeemer for this very reason that his works are substituted in the 
divine account for the works which man had failed to do; and his 
pains and death for the eternal torments which man had merited 
by his wrongdoing. The entire redemptive work was achieved by 
the God-man, each of his natures contributing toward the grand 
effect of man’s reconciliation with God that which was peculiar 
to it. 

The salvation which Jesus Christ wrought by his holy living and 
innocent death has been stamped with the divine approval by the 
resurrection of Christ. Luther made very much of the unmistak- 
able emphasis which the New Testament places on the Easter 
miracle. He points, with Paul, to the resurrection of Christ as the 
foundation of the creed of the church, whose cornerstone is Christ. 
To Luther the rising of the Redeemer has afforded a wealth of 
comfort in his heroic struggles. To the mighty forces of the state 
and the official church of his day, which were arrayed against him, 
he declared: “There is a Mightier than you that is back of this 
movement.” In hours of despondency his thought would turn 
with joy to the living Redeemer, and to remind himself of the fact 
that he was serving, not the dead champion of a lost cause, but the 
living Head of the Church, he wrote the word Vivit on his desk. 

The completed work of reconciliation performed by Christ as 
the sinner’s proxy must be appropriated, as regards its saving effects, 
by the sinner, for whom it was performed. To bring about this 
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appropriation, God has created the gospel for a conveyance of the 
justifying virtue of Christ’s work to the sinner and the sinner’s 
faith in the gospel as the means for receiving the entire redeeming 
virtue of Christ’s active and passive obedience under the law of God. 
Lutheranism understands the term “gospel”? when used in the 
strict sense as a doctrine that differs utterly from the law. The law 
states what demands God makes upon man; it holds out promises 
of reward for good conduct and threatens man with just punishment 
if he fails to do all that is written in the commandments of God. 
The gospel, on the other hand, states what God has done and is 
always bent upon doing in order to restore the sinner to a condition 
of righteousness in Christ, to reclaim him from the tyranny of sin, 
and to bring him ultimately into the life everlasting in a heaven 
full of joy and glory. The gospel lays down no conditions for the 
sinner to fulfil, but is a free, gratuitous offer of all that the sinner 
needs to be rid of sin and saved here and hereafter. 

In Lutheran theology the gospel, in the strict sense, is not a 
historical narrative of the events in the life of Christ and the early 
church, nor is it the new law which Christ has laid down for the 
conduct of his people and the government of his Church, but it is a 
means of grace by which God seeks entrance into the hearts of men, 
causing them to understand his gracious purposes concerning them, 
to conceive a delight in such knowledge, to acquiesce in his declara- 
tion of peace, and to appropriate the work of Christ as their own, 
because rendered in their place. From the gospel there issue strong 
persuasive influences which attack the natural deadness, coldness, 
indifference of the sinner’s heart over and against affairs of the soul 
and spiritual matters. The power of rescuing love is through the 
gospel exerted upon the human reason to make it grasp the divine 
logic of the plan of salvation which runs counter to all human logic, 
to overcome all its finely thought-out, reasonable scruples about the 
correctness, the validity, the ethics of this plan. This same power 
lays hold upon the human will, which is full of self-conceit and pride 
and stubbornly opposes the proposition that man can be saved only, 
like a beggar, by the mercy of God. It overcomes the reluctance, 
the diffidence, the doubts of the alarmed sinner, who imagines he is 
not worthy of such grace, and makes out of the unwilling, men joy- 
ously willing to accept the pardon of their Father in Heaven. 
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The promises of the gospel have been attached also to certain 
ordinances of Christ’s appointment in which there is, besides the 
spoken word of grace, some visible element connected with the word. 
These ordinances—baptism and the Lord’s Supper—are meant for 
the same purpose as the written or spoken word—they convey, 
confirm, and seal saving grace to the sinner. God seeks entrance 
into the human heart by every possible means of approach— 
through the eye, the ear, the touch, the taste. He makes multi- 
tudinous efforts to win the sinner’s affection. 

At no time, indeed, does God exert his irresistible power of 
majesty, compelling the sinner by main force to yield to his 
entreaties. This would be a self-contradiction, and would leave 
the sinner, convinced against his will, to be of the same opinion still. 
But there is a mighty moral suasion exerted through the gospel 
and the gospel ordinances. The sinner who comes under this 
influence feels that “‘the word of God is quick and powerful and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a 
discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart’’ (Heb. 4:12). 

This teaching—viz., that there is no saving grace without the 
means of grace—is the fruit of Luther’s earnest theological labors in 
his many controversies with the theologians of Rome, especially 
Erasmus, and with the fanatics—the Schwaermer—of his day. It 
has given back to the world of sinners the old apostolic conception of 
what the gospel really is. In Lutheran teaching the gospel does 
not merely open up a possibility for the sinner to save himself, if he 
will try. It does not demand efforts to be put forth by the sinner; 
it does not ask that he must to a certain degree of intensity experi- 
ence sorrow over sin, that he must pass through the agonies of 
remorse and contrition according to a certain method, and form 
the resolution to amend his conduct. It does not tell the sinner 
that only after he has done all these things he dare hope for mercy 
in God and take comfort in Christ. Lutheranism, with Paul, 
emphasizes the fact that Christ “died for the ungodly,” that God 
sacrificed his Son for us “‘while we were yet sinners’”’ (Rom. 5:6, 8). 
Gospel grace in Lutheran teaching is never conditioned grace; it 
is the simple announcement to the sinner that God is reconciled; 
it is the offer of a salvation that is already accomplished, not one 
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that must first be started by the sinner. In Lutheran preaching the 
call of grace is issued, not in this form: “If you are properly pre- 
pared by penitence, prayer, and holy resolves, and are thus ready, 
you may come,” but thus: “Come; for all things are now ready.” 
That means: come unconditionally; come just as you are! 

The correctness of this teaching is verified by the common 
experience of all sinners on whom the grace of God has laid hold. 
They all describe the work of grace as a conquest, a victory, which 
the gracious influence of the gospel has gained over their unwilling 
and stubborn heart. ‘“‘God came, God saw, God conquered; Jesus 
found me, Jesus picked me up, I followed. I know that I have 
passed from death to life, but how it all was accomplished, I cannot 
state in minute detail. It is a mystery of divine grace to me, but 
that this grace lies stored for every sinner in the means of grace, 
and that the spirit which regenerates the sinner comes to us only 
through the agency of the word of grace, I am certain’’—this is the 
confession which expresses the Lutheran consciousness of the basic 
soteriological fact in the heart of the sinner whom grace has 
reclaimed. 

Every student of history knows that a prominent feature in 
Luther’s teaching of the way of salvation is faith. He stressed 
faith to the utmost, for instance, in his translation of Romans 3: 28. 
What is meant by faith? Personal faith, the act of believing, 
occurs when the intellect grasps the message of salvation and 
credits it as truth and when the will accepts this message as designed 
for the individual sinner and acquiesces therein. Faith establishes 
for the individual that right relation to God which the gospel 
declares to have been established by the work of Christ for the 
entire world of men. By believing, each one of the redeemed 
appropriates for himself the merits procured by Christ. He knows 
that he is credited by God with all the holiness and innocence of 
Christ. He is righteous for Christ’s sake; Christ’s righteousness 
is reckoned as his own. It is like pronouncing a criminal ‘not 
guilty” in a court of justice. In scriptural parlance this is called 
justification. Justification is the primal and basic fact in personal 
Christianity. It represents the spiritual crisis in the sinner’s life. 
It is the passing away of the old and the advent of the new. It 
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restores to the sinner a good conscience before God. The justified 
sinner faces God with no dread of his displeasure; on the contrary, 
he knows that God is pleased with him. He is become the child of 
God through the adoption of grace. He enjoys a child’s privileges 
with God; he communes with him, speaks to him, and is answered. 
He is installed as heir of God and co-heir with Jesus Christ. The 
distant future, his fate after death, death itself and the grave, and 
the final judgment hold no terrors for him. 

An effect of this, which in point of time coincides with justifica- 
tion, is a moral change that comes over the powers of the soul. God 
and all things divine have now become lovable objects to the sinner, 
who before hated them. His judgment on the value of things is 
changed, completely reversed. He feels new impulses impelling 
him to action and gladly follows them. Life has assumed a new 
meaning to him; it is become a grand opportunity for service to the 
Redeemer-God according to his expressed will. Christ himself is 
become a living reality in the person’s existence; and Christ’s word 
and example the principle that determines his likes and dislikes, his 
every action. This life, too, is nothing else than the same faith 
which at first grasped the pardoning hand of God and always holds 
that hand. It is manifested in a thousand forms in the routine of 
man’s daily tasks. It determines every view of duty; it prompts 
every holy, generous, charitable resolve; it develops a prolific 
activity along the line of everything that is true, everything that 
is honest, everything that is just, everything that is pure, every- 
thing that is lovely, everything that is of good report, everything 
virtuous and praiseworthy (Phil. 4:8). 

Here, in the faith which day by day and hour by hour lays hold 
of the redemption by Christ and which fills the commonest actions 
of believers with a spirit of gratitude and love, lie the mainsprings 
of true morality, as Lutheranism views the matter. The victory 
which this faith gained over the world in the days of the apostles 
Lutheranism proposes to repeat. This conquering faith changes 
the face of human affairs in the twentieth century as it did in the 
first. Its silent influences go out to all ranks and occupations of 
men. In its outward aspect it still bears the image of its despised 
master. ‘The pride of reason and self-consciousness scorn it. 
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Because of the visible forms in which this faith is exhibited in much 
weakness, short-sighted men again and again assert its decadence. 
But it proceeds quietly, unostentatiously, with its work of reform- 
ing, remolding, re-creating, men. It possesses perennial youth, 
immortal vitality, unconquerable strength. 

It is one of the curious evolutions of history that as a name 
embodying a confession of religious principles the name of Martin 
Luther has come to be more honored in America than in the 
Reformer’s home land. Since 1748, the year when the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania was organized, there have come into existence in 
the United States and Canada sixty-five synodical bodies—all but 
thirteen of them federated in four larger bodies—which subscribe to 
the confessional writings of the church that submitted its first 
public statement of doctrine and church polity to Emperor Charles 
the Fifth at the Diet of Augsburg in 1530. The ministers, teachers, 
and professors in all these bodies, on taking office, are required to 
declare that they will regulate their teaching and practice by the 
principles laid down in the Augsburg Confession. By far the 
greater majority of them accept also the later confessional writings 
of the Lutheran church incorporated in the Book of Concord of 
1580. Inall primary and secondary schools, in the Sunday schools, 
and in the homes of church members in these bodies Luther’s 
Small Catechism is taught. Knowledge of this little compend of 
Bible doctrine is a requisite for membership in all these bodies. 
Last, but not least, all these bodies have perpetuated Luther’s 
name in their official titles—they are all called Evangelical Lutheran. 

In Germany the term “Lutheran” as the official title of the 
church became taboo in 1817. This was in deference to a pet 
notion of King Frederick William III of Prussia. It was a strange 
contribution which the king and his Prussian consistory made to 
the celebration of the tercentennary of the Lutheran Reformation, 
when by royal edict of September 27th of that year the union of the 
Reformed and Lutheran churches in Prussia into one Evangelical 
church was announced, and the time-honored term “ Lutheran”’ 
was dropped from the official title of the church. The govern- 
ments of Baden, Nassau, Waldeck, and Rhenish Bavaria adopted 
for their countries the same policy as the Prussian authorities. 
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The Prussian decree did not, indeed, prohibit Lutheran teach- 
ing. Luther’s Small Catechism, for instance, was retained in the 
primary schools of the state. But exclusive and distinctive 
Lutheran teaching was placed at a great disadvantage, and strict 
Lutheran confessionalism was depreciated, the Lutheran church 
being forced into an artificial union with the Reformed church. 
For that is all that the royal order effected—it declared a union 
without creating it. It brought together the indifferent on either 
side, both among the clergy and the laity—men for whom doctrinal 
differences constituted no grave scruples, who placed the temporal 
interests of the body politic above the spiritual interests of the 
body of Christ, and were so shortsighted as not to see that true 
religiousness, genuine active faith, can never spring into existence at 
the behest of the secular authority and cannot be stimulated by 
human devices, no matter with what degree of enthusiasm and 
specious spirituality they may be offered. 

The Prussian decree, unwise in its origin, became plainly harm- 
ful in its operation. Lutheran individualism and separateness were 
being severely frowned upon in high places. When that did not 
suffice to put Lutherans out of countenance, annoying restrictions 
were placed on Lutheran pastors who were unwilling, for con- 
science’ sake, to surrender their confessional position in doctrine 
to the centralizing scheme of the government—their official activity 
was placed under police surveillance. Ultimately, even impris- 
onment and banishment were applied to these Lutheran non- 
conformists. Faithful Lutherans in those days emigrated to 
America in considerable numbers and founded Lutheran synods in 
thiscountry. Conditions in Germany became more favorable to the 
Lutherans during the administration of Frederick William IV, and 
the Lutheran church now exists in Germany in a number of “free 
churches,” independent of state control. In 1868 the large and 
influential General Lutheran Conference was organized at Leipzig. 
Moreover, there are pastors in the Evangelical state church who 
openly teach Lutheran doctrine. But the old prestige of the 
Lutheran name seems to be gone. Many nominal Lutherans, too, 
are known to make undue concessions to the non-Lutheran elements, 
especially at the German universities. 
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The events recounted naturally have had an influence on the 
Lutheran churchin America. They explain, in a measure, why the 
name “‘Lutheran”’ has fared better here. Under the liberal institu- 
tions of the North American republic Lutheran consciousness has 
been free to exert istelf. The earliest Lutheran settlers in America, 
indeed, did not come from Prussia—those who settled on the 
Island of Manhattan in 1623 came from Holland. The Lutheran 
colonists along the Delaware (1638 and later) were Swedes. The 
earliest Lutheran preaching in America was chiefly in the Dutch 
and Swedish languages and only occasionally in the German. Nor 
had these earliest Lutherans come to America because of restrictive 
measures that were adopted against them in their native countries, 
except, to some extent, the Dutch, with whose church activity the 
government at Amsterdam had occasionally interfered. However, 
the emigrants from parts of Germany, even from parts where the 
Lutheran church as such was still legally recognized, had tasted the 
bitter cup of persecution even before 1817. The Lutheran settlers 
in the states of New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the Carolinas 
(after 1683) were Palatines fleeing from the ravages to which they 
had been exposed at home during the wars of the French. The 
Lutherans who were given a domicile near Savannah, Georgia, by 
Oglethorpe in 1731 were German Austrians from the Tyrol (Salz- 
burg), who had been driven from their homes by the Catholic 
archbishop Firmian. Lutheran consciousness naturally had been 
rendered more intense in all those settlers whom persecution in their 
native countries had brought to our shores, both before and after 
1817. 

Another reason why the name “Lutheran” has been more 
loyally maintained in the New World than in the Old is because, 
as was partly indicated in the foregoing, the American Lutheran 
church has recruited her original membership from among the 
emigrants of other countries besides Germany. Large Scandi- 
navian Lutheran bodies have grown up in the United States— 
Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish. Besides, Lutheran synods 
have been organized in America by former subjects of the 
Russian Empire, now Republic—German Russians from the Baltic 
provinces and southern Russia, Finns, Poles, Esthonians, Letts, 
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Lithuanians. Also the Austrian Empire has contributed to the up- 
building of the American Lutheran church—besides the contingent 
noted before there is in the United States a Lutheran Slovac synod 
and there are Hungarian Lutherans. In all these countries the 
Lutheran church has been for centuries an officially recognized body. 
In the Scandinavian countries it is the state church. The same is 
true of certain parts of Germany, such as Wiirttemberg, Franconia, 
Saxony, Hannover, Mecklenburg, and Schleswig-Holstein, which 
were not affected by the edict of the Prussian king. 

The body of Christians in America who are known as Lutherans 
can be said, upon the whole, to be sincerely and intelligently devoted 
to the principles for which Luther and his associates stood four 
hundred years ago. There have been periods in the history of the 
American Lutheran church when rationalism threatened to become 
dominant in it, and other periods when pietism seemed to hold sway. 
There have also been sad defections from the Lutheran standards 
by individual Lutherans and by Lutheran congregations in America; 
the early Lutheran Swedes have to a large extent been absorbed by 
the Episcopal church; in the early part of the nineteenth century 
the revivalism which swept the country at that time carried 
Lutherans into the Methodist churches, and, in general, a tendency 
to adapt Lutheran teaching to the tenets of the large and influential 
Protestant churches in America was developed in the oldest general 
body of the Lutheran church. This movement at one time assumed 
formidable proportions, although it operated with a gross misun- 
derstanding of Lutheran teaching and was guilty of a plain self- 
contradiction; it denounced the binding authority of the Lutheran 
confessions and at the same time framed a declaration of principles 
that was to serve as the creed of the new party. It denounced true 
evangelical doctrines because of their seeming similarity to the 
Roman Catholic tenets. But the movement was short-lived. 
The Lutherans in America can be credited with having realized, 
even in periods of apparent retrogression, the importance of the 
fundamental principles of the Reformation—salvation by grace 
through faith in Christ and the inspired Word of God as the sole 
norm and authority in all matters pertaining to the teaching and 
practice of the church. 
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The cosmopolitan character and the splendid vitality of the 
Lutheran church has been exhibited by the wise methods which 
have been adopted by American Lutherans for the propagation of 
the Lutheran church under conditions that differed considerably 
from those prevailing in Europe. There has also grown up a 
distinctively American Lutheran literature that is increasing with 
the advancing years. The one grievous problem which has vexed 
the American Lutheran church repeatedly—the so-called language 
question—is being solved with commendable skill and in a spirit 
of conservatism, both in the German and the Scandinavian sections 
of the Lutheran church in America. The American-born genera- 
tions of Lutherans naturally grow away from the languages of their 
immigrant ancestors, and thus the native English of America is 
being readily adopted in the public worship of congregations that 
formally were German, Swedish, Norwegian, etc. The only con- 
cern of loyal Lutherans in America is to carry over through these 
transition periods into the new era the heritage of the old historic 
faith proclaimed for the first time in systematic form in Augsburg 
in 1530. 
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I 


It scarcely needs tc be stated that Luther preserved and 
perpetuated in the system which bears his name much that con- 
tinues to be the common heritage of nearly all who wear the Chris- 
tian name. He was temperamentally a conservative, and every 
step of progress away from the ancient traditional positions was 
taken with labor and pain. A new position, once gained and 
firmly held, became the basis for a new conservatism, from which 
he could be driven only by the overwhelming logic of events. His 
conscious principle of reform was the preservation of all which the 
Scriptures did not require him to give up. Theologically he con- 
tinued to stand upon the ecumenical creeds, though the elimination 
of the special priesthood and other means of mediating grace 
doubtless brought God much nearer to the consciousness of men. 
Knowledge of God became approximately immediate; commun- 
ion between the soul and God much easier and more intimate. 
One of the most striking features of Protestantism is the gradual 
disappearance from the Christian consciousness, not only of the 
work of the sacraments as vehicles of grace and of the saints as 
mediators between God and men, but also of the angels. The 
angelology of Protestantism has almost disappeared from ordinary 
Christian consciousness, mainly because of an increasing sense of the 
nearness of God. The need of angels is no longer felt. 

In estimating Luther’s work we must not forget that he was 
himself a Catholic and sprang from the bosom of the common 
people. He was reared in the Catholic church, and from his 
earliest childhood knew the thoughts and feelings, the fears and 
hopes, the weaknesses and strengths, of the Catholic religion. He 
afterward entered a monastery and studied theology; there he 
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learned the theoretical and formal side of Catholicism, but 
he never lost touch with the people. It was this full and intimate 
knowledge of the religious life of the common people which enabled 
him to speak with such compeiling power to the German nation. 
Now, in many of his writings, as in his sermons, he has in mind 
the masses of the German people rather than the authentic state- 
ments of Catholic theology as formulated by the scholars and 
councils of the church. His “divine brutality” was his effective 
method of reaching the heart and life of the common German man. 
It was doubtless this characteristic of Luther’s work which made 
it possible for Catholic theologians to charge that he misrepre- 
sented the church. He did not misrepresent or misinterpret the 
popular religion of his time, however much he may have failed to do 
justice to the carefully guarded statements later formulated by 
the Fathers at Trent. The fact is that Catholic theology, in some 
of its most distinctive and characteristic features, had never been 
formulated when he began his attack. Catholic thought was 
still somewhat fluid, and the statements of representative doctors 
of the church were not entirely consistent with themselves or with 
each other. From the Catholic standpoint it was the great honor 
and service of the Council of Trent that it was able to bring order 
out of this chaos and to crystallize the average Catholic thinking 
into a consistent system. Luther’s polemic is not against the care- 
fully articulated and guarded system of Trent, but against Catholi- 
cism as it was actually lived in Germany in his day, especially in his 
beloved electoral Saxony. The Tridentine Creed was drawn 
against Luther and the Augsburg Confession, and not the reverse. 
Lutheranism was systematized and formulated before Catholicism. 
Now, the point where the two systems touch the life of the mass 
of men was not in their formal theology, or their philosophical 
basis, or their view of the church, or the position of the pope. 
These were questions for the theologians, more or less remote from 
the life and thought of the people. The point where the people 
were touched was in worship and the so-called ‘“‘good works.” 
The essential factors in the process of salvation, according to 
Catholic thought, were the sacraments. These seven ceremonies, 
six of which were ordinarily administered to all Catholics who 
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reached adult years, were regarded as the indispensable vehicles 
of grace. In them grace was conveyed to the needy soul, as in 
vessels, by the mediating, power of the priesthood and episcopate 
conferred in ordination. Without at least some of these. sacra- 
ments salvation was ordinarily impossible. But, while they were 
necessary to salvation, these sacraments did not complete the 
saving process. They could be and ordinarily were supplemented 
by various other means of grace. These were almost numberless. 
Among them “good works”’ held a conspicuous place. The kinds 
of “‘good works”’ were multitudinous. They were mainly certain 
obligations imposed by the church and were destitute of any ele- 
ment of service to mankind. They consisted of prayers, pil- 
grimages, the founding of churches and altars, fasting, alms-giving, 
etc. To be of value they must have the sanction and authority of 
the church. The ordinary affairs of life and the ordinary services 
of philanthropy, dictated by the impulse of a Christian heart, were 
regarded as of minor importance and scarcely to be classified as good 
works. All life was classified into the sacred and the secular, only 
the former having any real value for the Christian life. 

Moreover, ‘‘good works” were imposed by the church in the 
spirit of barter. They did not spring from the impulse to serve 
or the dynamic of love and faith. They were not the fruit of the 
Christian life, but the cost price of the grace that was being pur- 
chased from a somewhat unwilling God. This God cared more for 
the “‘ good works” done than for the character of the doer. Accord- 
ing to Luther, men who were utter hypocrites, guilty of many and 
gross sins, thought to buy the forgiveness and grace of God by the 
performance of these ecclesiastical ‘‘good works.’ Character 
became a minor consideration, religion was being entirely external- 
ized, Christian faith and Christian experience scarcely existed. 
Men trusted in the great institution of the church as the pur- 
veyor of grace through its divinely endowed priesthood, its sacra- 
ments, its “good works,” etc. In considering Luther’s view of 
“‘good works” we must keep steadily in mind that “good works” 
needed a new definition as well as a new location in the Christian 
life. On both these questions Luther worked, especially in the 
earlier part of his reformatory career. 
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He enlarged the meaning of the term “‘good works’’ to include 
practically all the actions of life, when these are performed in the 
religious spirit. In his Sermon von den guten Werken, for example, 
he arranges in groups according to the Ten Commandments many 
things which were not ordinarily called “good works” at all. He 
regards abstention from evil as a good work as much as the positive 
performance of good. His opponents claimed that the abolition 
of the ecclesiastical “good works,” as the reformers insisted, 
would leave nothing that the Christian could do to earn grace. 
He replies by showing that a multitude of good works would 
be left when “good works” were rightly understood. Not those 
things only which are done in the church and at the church’s com- 
mand are good works, but also the ordinary affairs of life may 
please God. 

Moreover, he insisted that the good works which are recognized 
as such are good only when they serve some good purpose. For 
example, the number of holy days should be reduced, he believed, 
“since their works in our times are usually worse than those of the 
work days, with lounging, stuffing and drinking, gambling and other 
wicked deeds.” He reveals the utter mechanical and external char- 
acter of the mass by saying that it had come to such a pass that 
‘one thinks enough has been done if we have seen the mass with 
the eyes, heard the preaching with the ears, and spoken the prayer 
with the mouth. We think not that we receive something from 
the mass in the heart, learn and retain something from the preach- 
ing, seek, desire, and expect something with the prayer.” Against 
this naked formalism, this external view of these religious exercises, 
which makes them into magic, Luther protested with all possible 
decision and earnestness. 

He declared that it was necessary to have the heart in the mass 
by faith; that the mass is valuable only when faith sees in it the 
seal and assurance of the forgiveness of sins. 

Preaching is almost entirely neglected or dissipated in fables 
concerning the saints; but “where preaching is rightly done, there 
it is necessary that one hear the same with diligence, comprehend, 
retain, and often recall, and so strengthen faith against all attacks of 
sins, whether past, present, or future.” 
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Prayer is a good work, but not when it is the mere repetition of 
words for their own sake. “One should pray, not as the custom is, 
to count many leaves or grains, but one should take up some pressing 
need and desire the same with deep earnestness, and exercise faith 
and assurance toward God so that we doubt not that we shall 
be heard.” All churches and cloisters are full of praying and 
singing, but it brings no improvement. The reason is the absence 
of faith and trust. True prayer must be based upon personal 
faith and trust. One must believe that God will grant his petitions 
and must set no bounds to God’s purpose or power. One must 
trust his goodness and grace and not be deterred by his own sin- 
fulness or unimportance. Many pray in such a slovenly way that 
they cannot tell what they have prayed for when it is over. They 
think only of completing the prescribed words, believing that they 
have pleased God with this mummery. 

Luther classifies faith (Glaube) as a good work, the highest good 
work, standing somewhat apart from and above all other good works 
and giving them significance and validity. ‘“‘There are no good 
works other than those God has commanded, just as there are no 
sins except what God has forbidden. Therefore he who wishes to 
know and do good works, needs only to know God’s commands.” 
Now, faith in him is God’s first and supreme command. Therefore 
“the first and highest, the noblest, good work is faith in Christ.” 
It irradiates and transforms into ‘good works’”’ the ordinary duties 
of life—“walking, standing, eating, drinking, sleeping, and all 
kinds of works done for the nourishment and ordinary needs of the 
body.” By this conception Luther rendered two great services 
to the Christian world: he destroyed the basis for the division of 
life into the religious and the secular, and at the same time he 
destroyed the foundation on which rested the great claims which 
the church asserted over the destinies of the soul, while he lifted 
the affairs of ordinary life into the position of sacred things. All 
life was unified on the religious basis, and common things were 
crowned with a glory which flows from the Father’s interest and 
care. Nothing more contradicts the essential spirit of Christianity 
than the age-long division of life into the secular, concerning which 
God has no care, and the sacred, which is the only part of life that 
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pleases him. Outside of the monasteries and the priesthood most 
of life, according to this conception, was secular, common, reli- 
giously worthless. Purity, faithfulness, loyalty in the common 
affairs of the life of man—some of the highest qualities of soul that 
can be developed—had no opportunity outside ecclesiastical 
relations. The life of the layman and the woman who fulfilled 
God’s purpose in her creation by becoming a mother and a home- 
maker was inevitably secular. This weighed upon the conscience 
of pious people, depressing the standards of daily living. It is a 
great merit of Luther that he saw clearly and stated powerfully 
‘“‘the sacredness of the secular.”” He wiped out double standards 
of living by making all worthy living religious and well-pleasing 
to God. Holy places, holy days, holy seasons, holy actions, all 
prescribed by the church, ceased to exist, and all life was lifted to a 
higher plane. Even the “religious life,” while theoretically and 
by comparison lowered, was, after a period of readjustment, greatly 
improved. The transformation of the inner life quickly bore fruit 
in the outward living. 


II 


But Luther had not solved all the problems connected with 
good works when he redefined them, enlarged their conception, and 
placed them on a basis of faith and service. If the Catholic theory 
and practice were wrong, what was right? What place do good 
works properly occupy in a right system of theology? What is the 
true Christian motive for good works? If they are not valuable 
articles to use in barter with God, what are they and why trouble 
one’s self about them? These and other troublesome questions 
arose as soon as Luther began the constructive portion of his work. 
He was mighty in the work of destruction. Could we expect him 
to be equally great in the constructive part of his program ? 

These questions are constantly recurring in his preaching and 
in many of his other reformatory writings; but the clearest and 
most satisfactory treatment is in the early tract, ‘‘ Von der Freiheit 
eines Christenmenschen,” published in 1520. This tract is per- 
haps the greatest of Luther’s writings, certainly one of the most 
beautiful and calm of all his works. There is nothing of storm and 
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vituperation, but a calm consideration of the essence of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Luther lays down at the beginning these two apparently contra- 
dictory propositions as the foundation of what he has to say on the 
essential elements of the Christian life: “‘A Christian man is a 
free lord (Herr) over all things and subject to no man”; “A 
Christian man is a slave of all things and subject to every man.” 
Under the first he sets forth the essential freedom of the Christian 
man in Christ Jesus from all external material things, and in the 
second he urges the attitude and obligation of service to all men 
and of subjection of one’s own body. 

To support his contention that a Christian man is a free lord 
over all things and subject to no man, he maintains the complete 
dualism of man’s nature. He has two natures—“a spiritual and a 
bodily. According to the soul he is called a spiritual, new, inner 
(innerlicher) man; according to the flesh and blood he is called 
a bodily, old, outer (Guserlicher) man. And because of this dis- 
tinction words are spoken of him in Scripture which are absolutely 
contradictory, as I have just spoken of the freedom and servitude.” 

When we consider the inner spiritual man, it is evident 
that no external thing can make him free or pious, whatever it may be called, 
because his piety and freedom, as well as his wickedness and servitude, are not 
bodily or external. What does it help the soul that the body is free, fresh, and 
well, eats, drinks, lives as it will? On the other hand, how can it injure the 
soul for the body to be imprisoned, sick and weary, hungry, thirsty, suffering 


as it would not willingly do? No one of these things reaches the soul to free 
or imprison it, to make it pious or wicked. 


These sentences state sugcinctly the essence of his contention 
for the freedom of a Christian man from the necessity of doing the 
host of “good works” which the church was accustomed to prescribe 
and insist on as necessary to salvation. ‘Good works” cannot 
affect the destiny of the soul, because it is in another realm of exist- 
ence. It is by the very nature of its existence free from all such 
external things. Such was his contention in brief. This he 
elaborated: ‘It helps the soul not at all, if the body puts on holy 
garments, as the priests and clergy (Geistlichen) do; also not if it 
[the body] be in the churches and holy places; also not if it occupies 
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itself with holy things; also not if it in a bodily way prays, fasts, 
goes on pilgrimage, and does all manner of good works which might 
be done through and in the body forever.” A wicked man and a 
hypocrite may do all these things; indeed, the whole tendency of 
such things is to produce hypocrites. Neither does it injure the 
soul for the body to wear unholy clothing, be in unholy places, eat, 
drink, and leave undone all the foregoing “good works.” 

The needs of the soul are entirely different. Really but one 
thing is necessary to its welfare; all else it can forego. That one 
thing is the word of God, “the holy gospel, the word of God preached 
by Christ.” ‘‘The soul can dispense with everything except the 
word of God, and without the word of God it can be helped by 
nothing. When, however, it has that word, it needs nothing else 
but has in the word enough: food, joy, peace, light, art (Kunst), 
righteousness, truth, wisdom, freedom, and all good in super- 
abundance.” By the “word” Luther does not mean, of course, 
the Bible in any external way. He handled the Bible very freely, 
disparaging some portions and exalting others. He looked at the 
book broadly as the revelation of God to men and used it for its 
great moral and spiritual message to the souls of men. To him 
that message was the message of God, the commands were the 
commands of God, and the promises were the promises of God. 
The trustworthy message of God to men was not in the church as 
the experience of the individual Christian, but in the Bible, sanely 
and broadly interpreted. He was entirely free from the painful 
literalism and the mechanical views that characterized some of his 
contemporaries and even his own followers of a later period. The 
word of God as it is found in Jesus and Paul—that was the soul’s 
one necessity in the view of Luther. 

This view swept away, not only the Catholic doctrine of “good 
works,” but also the supposed powers of the priesthood and the 
magical working of the whole sacramental system. If the “word” 
is the only indispensable need of the soul, all outward appliances 
lose their essential value, retaining only a relative worth. This is 
clearly the necessary conclusion, even with regard to baptism and 
the Eucharist, but, as we shall see later, Luther shrank from the 
ultimate logic of his own position. 
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If this be true, what becomes of the priest and the ministers of 
religion? Have they any function left? The Catholic church 
claimed to clothe them with wonderful divine powers which 
enabled them to confer salvation in the sacraments, to absolve 
the penitent of his sins, to confer additional grace, to shorten the 
pains of purgatory—in short, to bind and to loose on earth so surely 
and firmly as to bind and loose in heaven. What becomes of all 
this power? To Luther it was all pretense, without substance or 
reality. The “word” was the only real need of the soul, and there- 
fore the only real function of the minister of religion was the procla- 
mation of the word, the gospel. “Christ came for no other office 
than to preach God’s word. Also all apostles, bishops, priests, and 
other clergy were called and inducted into office for the sake of the 
word, although it is sadly otherwise now.” Luther’s doctrine of the 
“word” automatically abolished sacramental salvation and priestly 
mediation. 

Now, this ‘‘word”’ is to be received by faith, implicitly, as the 
word of God. One must feel that God is speaking and receive 
the message as God’s message. ‘‘It ought surely to be the single 
work and exercise of all Christians that they form that word and 
Christ in themselves, steadily exercise and strengthen such faith. 
. . . . Faith, in which all commandments are fulfilled in brief, will 
superabundantly justify all who have it so that they need nothing 
else to be righteous and pious. .... Faith without any works 
makes one free and blessed.” 

But if faith is the sole ground of piety and salvation, why are 
there so many commandments in the Bible? The whole of the 
Word is divided into commandments and promises. Are these 
related to each other in a causal or other way? If good works have 
no relation to salvation, why are they so constantly and strenuously 
commanded? Such questions as these at once arose to oppose 
the Lutheran view. Luther’s answer was ready. The com- 
mandments, all found in the Old Testament, were given to humble 
men, to bring them to a sense of their need, in fact, their impotence. 
They command right things, but they help not at all because they 
do not confer the power to perform the good works commanded. 
Man sees that he is lost, damned, if his salvation depends 
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upon the full performance of God’s commands as revealed in 
the Bible. 

Then come the promises. They say, if you would be free 
from your sins, your wicked desires, as the commandments demand 
of you: 

Believe on Christ in whom I [God] promise thee all grace, righteousness, 
peace, and freedom; if thou believest, thou hast; if thou believest not, thou 
hast not. For what is impossible to thee with all the works of the command- 
ments—of which there are many and none helps—that comes to thee easily and 
quickly (kurz) through faith. For I have briefly (kurz) placed in faith all 
things, so that he that has it shall have all things and be saved; he that has it 
not shall have nothing. Thus the promises of God give what the command- 
ments of God demand, and fulfill what the commandments enjoin, so that it is all 
God’s own, command and fulfilment. He alone enjoins and he alone fulfills. 


The place of the commandments is, therefore, an important one 
in the religious life. But they are incapable of giving life and 
were never designed for that purpose. Good works cannot reach 
the soul, and, since the commandments only enjoin good works, 
they cannot reach the soul. Moreover, if they could give life, there 
is neither disposition nor ability to perform them. Therefore the 
commandments were never designed to give life. 

No good work depends on the divine word as faith does, nor can it be in the 
soul, but only the word and faith rule in the soul. As the word is, so does the 
soul become. .... So we see that in faith the Christian man has enough; he 
needs no work to become pious. Then, if he needs no work more, he is certainly 


released from all commandments and laws. If he is released, he is free. That 
is Christian freedom. 


But does freedom mean freedom to be idle in the kingdom of 
God—freedom to do nothing? Does it mean freedom to live 
wickedly? If we are free from the necessity of good works as a 
means of salvation, does there remain any motive, or at least any 
adequate motive, for good works? Here was a vital question for 
Luther and for Protestantism generally. Paul had faced the same 
question. ‘Shall we continue in sin that grace may abound? God 
forbid. How can we that are dead to sin continue any longer 
therein?’’ There is the great conflict between the ideal and the 
actual. “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and do what you will,” 
ought to be an actual working principle in Christianity, because 
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faith in Christ ought to cast out all evil desire. Like Paul, Luther 
was compelled to face the question, and, like Paul, he did it boldly. 

We are not free that we may live in idleness or do evil. Faith 
will keep us from that. For “‘if the soul firmly believes God’s word, 
it regards him as trustworthy, gracious, and righteous, thereby 
giving him the highest honor that is possible.” By faith the soul 
becomes 


like the divine word, full of all graces, free and blessed, and the soul is also 
united with Christ as a bride with a bridegroom. From this marriage, as Paul 
says, Christ and the soul become one body; the goods, incidents, and accidents, 
and all things become common to both; what Christ has also belongs to the 
believing soul, what the soul has becomes Christ’s. Since Christ has all 
goods and blessedness, they are also the possessions of the soul. If the soul has 
all weakness and sins, they become Christ’s. 


Since Christ is both God and man, himself the sinless one, the sins 
which he has taken upon himself from the believer in the intimate 
union with the believer which faith has established—those sins are 
swallowed up and disappear forever for the believer. The will and 
commandments of God have thus been fulfilled by faith before the 
performance of any good works. ‘The fulfilment before all works 
must be accomplished through faith, and the works follow after the 
fulfilment.” 

But Luther felt that it was necessary to remind his readers that 
this freedom from, and lordship over, all things was spiritual. It 
did not involve possession and use, as men just liberated from 
religious and economic thraldom might naturally and unwisely 
conclude. The distance between freedom and anarchy is not 
great, and the road is easily traveled by a social order which is just 
making acquaintance with freedom. Less than five years after the 
appearance of this pamphlet on the “Freedom of a Christian Man” 
the peasants of southwestern Germany, almost certainly inspired 
by Luther’s teachings, broke into open revolt, a revolution that 
was drowned in blood. Luther may have already felt some pre- 
sentiment of this danger. Hence he warns that Christian freedom 
and lordship over things do not involve possession. 

This is a spiritual lordship which reigns in bodily repression, that is, I 
can better myself in everything in regard to the soul, that even death and 
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suffering must serve me and be useful for salvation. That is indeed a high, 
honorable dignity and a truly almighty lordship, a spiritual kingdom, since 
nothing is so good or so bad but that it must serve me for good, if I believe; 
and yet I do not need it, but my faith is sufficient for me. Behold, what a 
precious freedom and power of the Christians! 


So much for the freedom of the inner spiritual man. He is free 
from all things and subject to no man, free in Christ, made free by 
faith which unites him to Christ, who is the free and almighty Son 
of God. If we were only inner spiritual men, this would be the 
whole of the Christian life. But we are also outward bodily men. 
Therefore we are servants and subject toevery man. Where we are 
free, we need to do nothing; where we are servants, we must do all 
sorts of things. 

Man continues in this bodily life on earth and must rule his own body and 
associate with people. Now, at this point the works begin; here man must not 
go idle; here the body must truly be driven and exercised with fasts, vigils, 
labors, and with all sorts of discreet discipline, that it may become obedient 
and conformed to the inner man and the faith, not hinder or oppose as his 
manner is where it is not under compulsion. For the inner man is one with 
God, joyous and happy for Christ’s sake, that he might also in turn serve 
God without compensation in free love; then he finds in his flesh an opposing 
will, which is determined to serve the world and seek what pleases him. Faith 
may not tolerate this and lays itself out to quell and ward it off. 


But in taking up good works we must not forget that they are 
not done to please God or to promote piety. Only faith is neces- 
sary to put us right with God. To perform good works for this 
purpose is to misuse them and make hypocrites of ourselves. 
They are done only as a means of bringing the body into harmony 
with the inner spiritual man, who is already in harmony with God 
through faith in Christ—‘“‘only in the meaning that the body may 
become obedient and be purified of its wicked desires, and that the 
eye may look on wicked desires only to cast them out.” So it 
comes about that the Christian must not be idle, but must perform 
many good works in order to cleanse his body and make it obedient 
to the will of the soul. ‘‘Therefore he fasts, watches, works, as 
much as he sees is necessary for the body, to bring his rebellious 
will into subjection.”” Works are a sort of chastisement for the 
body. He must be a genuine Christian before the good works, 
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otherwise all his works are mere foolishness, since they cannot 
make him pious or pleasing to God. ‘The person must always be 
good and pious before all good works, and good works follow and 
go out from the pious and good person.” 

The other reason for good works is found in the needs of men 
with whom we live. We cannot and do not live alone. We must 
speak and associate with others. Numberless opportunities fo. 
service in multitudinous forms come to us. This service we 
should render, not in the belief that such good works will make us 
pious or more pleasing to God, but solely out of love for our fellows 
and desire to serve them. Their good must be the test, not our 
hope of larger grace or piety earned by the service. 

Summing up now in a few words Luther’s early doctrine of 
“good works” we find it to have the following points: 

1. ‘Good works” are redefined. They are only such things as 
God has commanded, not such as may be imposed by the church, 
apart from God’s command. 

2. They are enlarged to include the ordinary affairs of life 
when performed in a religious spirit, thus abolishing the double 
standard as between clergy and laity, between sacred and secular. 
All time, all places, all actions can be regarded as sacred when shot 
through with the religious spirit. 

3. Faith is the spiritual element which gives significance to all 
good works. Without faith they are self-deception, blasphemy, 
an abomination before God, multiplying condemnation to the user. 

4. It is faith alone that puts us into right relations with God, 
faith alone makes piety. Good works cannot produce piety or 
make us more pleasing to God. Faith and trust in him as revealed 
in his word is the highest honor we can pay him. Good works 
can add nothing to this. As spiritual men, we are entirely free 
from all outward things, lord over them, and subject to no 
man. 

5. But we are also in the body and in this relation we need to 
pursue good works with diligence and zeal. Many good works, such 
as fasting, watching, laboring, etc., are for the purpose of chastising 
the body and keeping it in subjection to the soul, already renewed 
by faith and now in harmonious communion with God in Christ 
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Jesus. The second reason for good works is the need of men calling 
to us for help. It is the impulse of the regenerated soul to help the 
need of its fellows. 


Ill 


These were the views expressed in the earlier days of Luther’s 
career. He doubtless exaggerated the distinction between soul and 
body. Modern psychology makes no such striking duality in the 
human personality. But he profoundly experienced one of the 
greatest truths of the Christian life. Nowhere do Catholicism and 
Protestantism stand farther apart at this day than on the place 
of ‘good works.” As Protestantism sees the Christian life, 
harmony and communion with God can come only through faith 
in him as revealed in Jesus Christ; good works flow from this 
renewed life, as water flows from a fountain. 

But Luther was not quite equal to the task of consistently carry- 
ing through to complete and logical conclusion the great truth 
which he discovered and so forcefully set forth. In 1524 and 
1525 many radical elements, either awakened or released by his 
preaching, began to manifest themselves. The most notable of 
these were the Anabaptist movement and the peasant uprising. 
The Anabaptists demanded that Luther and the other reform 
leaders should at once carry through in a practical way and to a 
logical conclusion the truths and principles they had been pro- 
claiming in their preaching. The Reformers were trying to carry 
civil government and all the institutions of society with them; they 
were too slow, hesitant, and conservative to satisfy these more 
radical reformers. The peasants took up some of Luther’s religious 
principles and proposed to work them out in society at once. 

These radical tendencies strengthened Luther’s native con- 
servative tendencies and after 1525 transformed him into something 
of a reactionary. The principle of ecclesiastical authority was 
re-established in different form, and sacramental salvation was not 
wholly abolished. 

Contrary to his great principle of the sufficiency and soleness 
of faith, he retained baptism as a saving ordinance and continued 
to administer it to infants. It was at this point that the Ana- 
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baptists pressed upon him relentlessly. He realized this difficulty. 
Justification by faith contradicts the baptism of morally uncon- 
scious infants for their salvation. His only reply to his critics was 
an intimation, wholly unworthy of his intelligence and sincerity, 
that infants might have faith. But the value of infant baptism 
to society as then organized was so great that practical considera- 
tions and his native conservatism prevented his feeling the force of 
his inconsistency sufficiently to abolish the practice. 

The same conservative spirit led him to retain the view that 
Christ is really present in the Supper. He rejected transubstantia- 
tion with decision, but his own view differed from the Catholic 
only as to the method, not as to the fact of the presence. His view 
also robbed the mass of its sacrificial character, and elevated the 
teaching element in catechism and sermon into a place it had not 
held since the early centuries of Christian history. But it did 
not require faith in the recipient. 

But the wonder is that Luther accomplished so much in the 
emancipation of his people from the mental and spiritual thraldom 
under which they had so long suffered. The Catholic church was 
an institution of mighty power, the state was in close alliance with 
the church, the whole social order had been built up through these 
two great institutions. That the monk of Wittenberg, impelled 
by his own religious experience and by his own fresh study of the 
Scriptures, should have accomplished so much is nothing short of 
marvelous. Every great movement generates radical ideas 
which may be right in themselves, but which are impossible of 
realization at that time. Their adoption would mean anarchy 
and complete social disorganization. Humanity seems incapable 
of making progress rapidly. Luther might have gone farther along 
the road of actual reform toward the complete and logical realization 
of his fundamental ideas but for the radical elements which he was 
soon called to face. He felt compelled to oppose them in the inter- 
est of the general movement, but in opposing them he himself 
grew more conservative. His “Freedom of a Christian Man” is 
his most notable work. Its principle is fundamental to the existence 
of spiritual religion, the only view that will save Christianity from 
the blight of externalism, ceremonialism, hierarchy, and priestcraft 
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and make it the common possession of common men in the com- 
mon affairs of daily life. Religion is an affair of only a section 
of life called the sacred, or it is the main motive of all life. Luther’s 
view of “good works” puts religion into the whole of life, where it 
functions in the elevation, purification, and ennobling of the whole 
man. Life’s sordidness and selfishness would disappear in the 
glory of the spiritual if Luther’s doctrine of “good works” were 
truly operative in life. 

As the struggle with the Catholic church thickened and deep- 
ened, looking more and more dangerous for the general cause of the 
Reformation, the Reformers felt impelled to minimize, as far as 
possible, the differences that separated them from the old church. 
This was especially true of Melanchthon, who was constitutionally 
timid and inclined to compromise. The first general statement of 
their views, drawn up by Melanchthon and laid before the Diet 
of Augsburg in 1530, is very careful and conservative on the doctrine 
of “good works.” It walks very softly, and there is no evidence 
of the presence of a big stick; but on the whole it maintains the 
Lutheran position. This position was in the main followed by 
other Reformers and has become the common heritage of Protestant 
christendom. Neither would Luther’s position nor his arguments 
be accepted as a whole today, but the great truth that we are united 
to God by faith in Christ Jesus, apart from works, has become more 
precious and significant in the light of the experience of succeeding 
centuries. 
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In this article the effort is made to explain the method proposed 
by Albrecht Ritschl as the only right one for the attainment of 
religious knowledge, namely, the use of “value-judgments,” as 
described in his book entitled (in English translation) The Chris- 
tian Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation. 

1. We must first answer the question: What does Ritschl 
mean by “religious knowledge,” and how does that differ from 

‘other kinds of knowledge ? 

“Tn every religion,” says Ritschl (p. 199), ‘‘ what is sought, with 
the help of the superhuman, spiritual power reverenced by man, is a 
solution of the contradiction in which man finds himself, as both a 
part of the world of nature and a spiritual personality claiming 
to dominate nature.” Again, referring to Christianity, particularly, 
as the highest type of religion, he says (p. 212): “Knowledge of 
God can be demonstrated as religious knowledge only when He 
is conceived as securing to the believer such a position in the world 
as more than counterbalances its restrictions.” Superiority to, 
and mastery over, the world, then, is Ritschl’s idea of the essence 
of that which is offered to man in religion, or at least in Christianity. 
If by “the world” we understand, not only physical nature, but also 
all within our human nature which injures, limits, or restricts 
us in our highest capabilities and aspirations, or if by the world he 
means, to use the old phrase, “the world, the flesh, and the devil,” I 
think that we may regard this definition as satisfactory for our 
purposes. 

Religious knowledge is therefore, so far as Christianity is con- 
cerned, such knowledge of God as enables man to overcome the 
world. It will be unnecessary to linger on the argument that the 
power which is superior to the world, so that through knowledge of 
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it we may also be superior to the world, is a unity and is personal. 
This sort of knowledge (or faith, as we should ordinarily call it, and 
as Ritschl elsewhere calls it) differs from scientific or philosophic 
or theoretic knowledge, first, in the end for which it is sought or 
held, namely, the overcoming of the restrictions and evils of the 
world. No matter how we seek it or come to it, this sort of knowl- 
edge, whether as sought or as attained, is religious knowledge. 

2. The second question is: How is this religious knowledge 
attained (as knowledge), or what confirmation have we of its truth 
after the ideas involved in it have been presented, and how does the 
method of confirmation or proof of religious knowledge differ from 
the method in scientific or theoretic knowledge ? 

The answer to the first part of this question seems to be: The 
truth of our belief in God (as revealed in Christ) is confirmed by the 
fact of our experience that when we hold and act upon that belief 
we do in reality attain the end which we sought, namely, victory 
over the world. The nature of this victory is the triumphant 
feeling which we have that our personalities are severally worth 
more than the whole world (of nature considered as that which is 
not personality) and that through fellowship with God,-the master 
of nature, we also share and shall more fully share in his mastery 
of nature. Now this feeling or these two feelings are judgments of 
value. In the first place, I judge of the value of my own per- 
sonality or spiritual existence that its value is greater than that 
of the whole world of nature which restricts it. It therefore ought 
to dominate or overcome the world. My second value-judgment 
concerns the Christian idea of God. When I accept it as true and 
act upon it, I find it to satisfy just my greatest spiritual need—the 
need for independence of the world and for confidence that I am 
superior to it and shall eventually triumph over it. I judge, then, 
that it is of the greatest possible value to me since it satisfies my 
greatest need. 

My confidence in the reality of the Christian God rests, accord- 
ing to this argument, on my judgment of my own value as com- 
pared with that of the world and on my judgment of what this 
valuation of myself implies—that is, the existence of one through 
whom this superiority to the world may be realized. The relation 
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of this argument to the similar one in Kant’s Critique of Practical 
Reason must be considered later. 

How does this method differ from the method used in attaining 
other forms of knowledge? In seeking for theoretic knowledge we 
endeavor by observation and impartial thought to ascertain the 
relations, especially the causal relations, of the facts and phe- 
nomena of our experience to each other. This theoretic knowl- 
edge or scientific knowledge is often called “disinterested,” but 
it is such only in the sense that we do not anticipate the results and 
desire them as having independent value or relate them immedi- 
ately to our moral or religious life. The method of reaching con- 
clusions, then, is that of impartial observation and of noting 
uniform and supposedly necessary relations as they actually exist 
apart from any desire on our part as to how they should exist. 

3. The third question that we must answer from Ritschl’s 
standpoint consists of three parts: Can we by the methods of 
theoretic knowledge come to any legitimate conclusions on the 
questions of religious knowledge? If so, may we not in this way 
substantiate the conclusions which we reach by the value-judgment 
method? If not, why not? 

The first part of this question restated more specifically would 
be: Can philosophy, by the methods of science or by theoretic 
knowledge, attain to a single supreme principle or power by which 
to explain the world? To this question Ritschl gives a definite 
“No!” He characterizes all attempts of philosophy to do so as 
cases in which (p. 208) “the law of a particular realm of being is 
set up as the supreme law of all being, though the other forms of 
existence neither would nor could be explained by its means.” 
The materialist attempts to explain the world by the laws of me- 
chanical causality, which, however, quite fail to account for spiritual 
life, or indeed for life of any sort. “In all the combinations 
exhibited by the materialistic theory,” he says (p. 209), “there is 
manifest an expenditure of the power of imagination which finds 
its closest parallel in the cosmogonies of heathenism—which is of 
itself a proof that what rules is not scientific method but an aberrant 
and confused religious impulse.” Another vain effort of philosophy 
is illustrated by philosophical idealism, which, he says, assumes 
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“that the laws of theoretical knowledge are the laws of the human 
spirit in all its functions” (p. 210). “But, as certainly as feeling 
and will cannot be reduced to ideational knowledge, the last- 
named is not justified in imposing its laws upon the former.” These 
two illustrations indicate the general position. Philosophy has 
always sought a unified world-view, Ritschl admits, but he finds 
that it has sought it, not from the scientific, but from the religious, 
impulse, and the supreme principles which it has proposed have 
either been borrowed directly from religion or been developed by 
the imagination after the manner of polytheistic myths and in no 
case have been reached by the use of the proper scientific method. 

Here we have, then, the explanation of Ritschl’s famous repudia- 
tion of any and all metaphysical systems as bases for religious 
knowledge—they are all fictions or phantasms of the imagination, 
untrue to their proper methods of theoretic cognition, or else 
they simply borrow (or steal) religious ideas directly and give them 
a pretense of scientific support by argument which is without 
value. Religious knowledge, then, if it exist at all, must depend 
on its own method of value-judgments, simply because there is 
nothing else for it to depend on. 

4. But has religious knowledge no relation whatever to theoretic 
knowledge? Does Ritschl, as Orr, for example, charges, “‘stretch 
faith and reason apart until no contact remains’? By no means. 
There is a sense in which religious knowledge is a branch of theoretic 
knowledge. We noted above the similarity between Kant’s argu- 
ment and Ritschl’s argument for the reality of God. Kant, 
Ritschl remarks, limits his proof of the Christian conception of 
God ‘to the merely practical use of the reason” (p. 221). “But 
this limitation hangs together with his separation of the spheres of 
the theoretical and practical Reason, in which Kant failed to 
estimate the practical Reason at its proper value. If the exertion 
of moral will is a reality, then the practical Reason is a branch of 
theoretical cognition. These two positions Kant never reached. 
The reason for this failure lies in the fact that with him sensibility 
is the characteristic mark of reality.” Thus Ritschl, and a little later 
he continues: “Besides the reality of mature, theoretical knowledge 
must recognize as given the reality of the spiritual life and the 
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equal binding force of the special laws which obtain in each realm” 
(p. 222). “Spiritual life is the end,” he maintains (p. 222), “while 
nature is the means. This is the general law of spiritual life, the 
validity of which science must maintain if the special character of 
the spiritual realm of existence is not to be ignored . . . .” (p. 223). 
“We must either resign the attempt to comprehend the ground and 
law of the coexistence of nature and spiritual life or we must, to attain 
our end, acknowledge the Christian conception of God as the truth 
by which our knowledge of the universe is consummated”’ (p. 225). 
“While, therefore, the Christian religion is thereby proved to be 
in harmony with reason, it is always with the reservation that 
knowledge of God embodies itself in judgments which differ in 
kind from those of theoretical science.”’ The value-judgment 
still remains the bridge, and the only bridge, to the assurance of 
the reality of God, but reason in its theoretical activity is bound 
to acknowledge the existence and adequacy of this bridge. 

5. We should hardly be satisfied, even in this brief study of 
Ritschl’s method, without one more illustration—perhaps the most 
famous—of his use of the value-judgment. We must try to answer 
the question: What is the content and meaning of the Ritschlian 
doctrine of the deity of Christ, and how does this differ from the 
traditional doctrine ? 

As, for Ritschl, God is just the personal being who is superior 
to the world, and through fellowship with whom we may attain to 
mastery over, and independence of, the world, so we are to recognize 
any agent or instrument of the transmission of that power to us as 
divine, and, to the extent that we, following Christ, actually attain 
such mastery over the world as he had we are also divine. The 
Godhead or deity of Christ, then, is just his mastery over the world, 
or superiority to it, and the influence of his historical life upon us, so 
that we share in his mastery of the world. Ritschl accepts the 
dogma of the Eastern church that the purpose of the incarnation was 
the deification of humanity. That deification, then, is just the 
attainment of a position of victory over, and independence of, 
the world. 

It will readily be seen that this doctrine corresponds more 
closely to what we now speak of as the divinity rather than the 
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deity of Christ, where those terms are contrasted. When Ritschl 
says that Christ has for us the religious value of God, he does not 
mean, on the one hand, that Christ is the eternal God or takes the 
place of the eternal God for us, or, on the other hand, that there is 
any question about his deity, or, as we should say, divinity. He 
means that we recognize the divine nature of Christ in just that 
overcoming of the world which he accomplished for himself, in his 
patient endurance of all the hindrances and trials of life in the world, 
and in his retaining, through and in spite of them all, his love for 
men, his spiritual independence, and his confidence in the infinite 
worth of his life as compared with the world with all its limitations. 
In that overcoming of the world for himself and in the power to 
overcome the world which we receive through faith in the principles 
of his life and in that life as the manifestation of the eternal God 
who guarantees to us final superiority over the world, we recognize 
Christ’s divinity. 

Christ therefore does not pre-exist as a personal being, but only 
in the eternal purpose of God. And his power as exalted, since 
his death, is known to us only in the continued influence of his 
historical, earthly life upon men. 

Replying to his opponents, who desire that he shall confess 
the deity of Christ in his supernatural birth and in the Chalce- 
donian formula of the union of the two natures, etc., he answers, 
first, that his physical origin ‘‘has never yet been reconciled with his 
historical appearance and never can be”’ (p. 468) and that the 
Chalcedonian formula ‘‘rests only on tradition, detached from the 
circumstances of its origin”’ (p. 399), whereas the Godhead which 
led to that formula, and which we now can perceive, was and 
is recognized in the experience of the saving work of Christ and 
not through the methods of theoretic or a priori knowledge. 

We must omit much that would be very interesting in the 
development of Ritschl’s Christology, but we should at least 
mention the two elements in the life of Christ which make him 
unique. One of these elements is the fact that Christ stands 
historically first in revealing the world-conquering power—love— 
and thus becomes the head of all who follo. him. The other is 
that ‘‘the members of Christ’s community come to take this 
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attitude” (that of overcoming the world through love and faith 
in God) ‘as those who have within them [originally] another bent 
of will; whereas the figure of Christ cannot be understood at all 
unless it is His original and distinguishing characteristic that He 
finds His own personal end in the self-end of God.” This seems 
to be another way of stating the doctrine of the sinlessness of 
Jesus as contrasted with the sinfulness of all others. 

To recapitulate: We recognize the deity (or divinity) of Christ 
through that value-judgment which asserts that the power to over- 
come the world which we have through faith in God as manifested 
in him is just the greatest conceivable power, the power which our 
spirits require for their satisfaction and which we hold to as being 
God himself. 

CRITICISM 

The great question of theology or at least of Christian theology 
is: How can we know what God is and that he is? I think that we 
may agree with Ritschl that we can never get a satisfactory answer 
to this question apart from the consideration of the spiritual nature 
of man and its needs. At any rate, we know of no answer, and 
can imagine none, which will satisfy the spiritual needs of man, 
which has been or could be deduced from the consideration of any 
other facts or principles than those which belong to that spiritual 
nature. We may go a step farther and say that no world-view or 
theory about the supreme principle or God of the universe can be 
regarded as true and sufficient which does not explain man’s spiritual 
nature and needs—for they certainly form a part of reality which 
is significant, and any theory which neglects them is therefore 
inadequate and incomplete. We may agree, then, that the Chris- 
tian faith with regard to God explains the spiritual nature of man 
and the rest of reality known to man better than any other theory 
which has been proposed, and that we cannot conceive at present 
of a better explanation. 

I understand Ritschl’s position to be that I accept the Christian 
conception of God as true, because I judge that it has the greatest 
conceivable value for me or that the Christlike God, if he existed, 
would have such grvatest conceivable value; and, further, because 
of the experience that, when I hold that idea to be real and act 
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accordingly, I do in a measure receive just the value which I should 
expect from such a being and have therefore evidence of his exist- 
ence. So far this argument seems to me to be good. 

But Ritschl seems to say that the only evidence which I have 
of the existence of God is the value which faith in him has for me 
in helping me to overcome the world. It seems quite true that 
this is the only evidence that could be called decisive. We must 
remember also the argument (which seemed a little inconsistent 
with his main contention) that this value-judgment method becomes 
after all a theoretical method, approved on logical grounds, if 
only you recognize the reality of the moral life and its laws; hence, 
it is not metaphysical systems as such that he excludes, but rather 
all metaphysical systems which attempt to explain the universe 
without taking into account all of the universe, and especially that 
which, at least for man, is most significant in it, namely, his own 
spiritual nature. Kant in the Critique of Practical Reason gave 
us a metaphysical system which attained the same end as Ritschl’s, 
namely, the Christian God, but expressly limited its validity to 
the ethical life. Ritschl’s system, while not identical, is very 
similar, except that he denies the limitation of validity. He agrees 
with Kant that the “pure reason” or “theoretical reason”? can 
never by its proper methods reach up to God. But, when the 
Christian conception of God is once presented, Ritschl maintains 
that the theoretical reason must admit or affirm its validity, since 
the realm of the practical reason is—Kant to the contrary not- 
withstanding—a part of the realm of the theoretical reason. 

Admitting that the conception of the Christian God is reached 
directly only as the explanation and satisfaction of the spiritual 
need of man for mastery over the world, and that the strongest 
evidence of the reality of this God is the religious experience of his 
power in the attainment of this mastery by man, we may neverthe- 
less question Ritschl’s right to exclude all other evidence on the 
subject. While it is true that the evidence of science and history 
is ambiguous, or that there is, if you please, evidence in them, 
both for and against the existence of the Christian God, yet one 
or the other of the contradictories must be chosen—“ everything 
must either be or not be” —and under the guidance of the religious 
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argument we are justified in choosing the religious interpretation 
of the scientific and historical evidence with regard to the supreme 
power in the universe—and I think that evidence will not be in- 
considerable. 

The value-judgment in which we assert or recognize the deity 
of Christ is of the same nature as the primary one by which we 
come to the Christian conception of God, namely, this: that in 
Christ we see manifested the power which overcomes the world, 
and through his historical influence we receive such power for our- 
selves. In brief, this means that, wherever we find this power 
manifested, we call it divine power. This we understand to be the 
main contention in Ritschl’s Christology, and we shall probably 
all agree to it, even though some other elements in his doctrine of 
Christ might be open to question. 

In conclusion, we may approve Ritschl’s position that the faith 
that the Christlike God and only he will satisfy the needs of the 
human spirit is a judgment of value, or perhaps two judgments of 
value—the first, that of the infinite worth of the human soul; 
the second, that the Christlike God and he alone guarantees that 
this worth of the soul shall be realized as over against the world. 
Ritschl is right in rejecting all metaphysical systems which do 
not take account of and explain the fundamental spiritual nature 
and needs of man as irrational in themselves and useless for religion. 
The Christian conception of God is the only one which is justified 
in view of this nature and these needs of the human spirit. 

But Ritschl’s own system is a metaphysical system, confirmable 
by the reason, in which the most significant facts are just this 
value-judgment or these value-judgments of the human spirit 
and the experience of satisfaction following upon the acceptance 
of the Christian idea of God as real. There seems, however, to 
be no sufficient reason why science and history should not be 
interpreted in harmony with the Christian conception of God, and 
the evidence coming from them, as so interpreted, be used in sup- 
port of the Christian doctrine. If this position be correct, we 
cannot maintain that absolute distinction between religious 
knowledge and theoretic knowledge which Ritschl generally 
advocates. 
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The characteristics which make one religious fellowship different 
from another are not to be explained by reference merely to the 
typical views expressed. The personal influence of the men who 
lead the group, the polity of the organization, the immediate prac- 
tical ends of the movement, the customs of worship, the hospitality 
or resistance of the religious atmosphere of the body to the various 
secular interests of life, the relation to local history and social 
standing—these and other factors attract or repel adherents, and 
this selective process reinforces the type of things that act by selec- 
tion, giving increasing accentuation to what we may call the per- 
sonality of the denomination. The modernism of theological view 
professed by Unitarians is sometimes indistinguishable from the 
modernism permitted in other Christian groups, and the necessity 
of a separate organization considered as a protest against older 
theological views is often disputed. Unitarianism, however, per- 
sists, and its adherents are acutely conscious of the spiritual 
advantage which, as they assert, belongs to them in distinction from 
the modern liberal who is housed, however comfortably, in the other 
branches of Christendom. Many imponderable elements enter into 
their separate spiritual situation, but there are some that have 
obvious weight. An explanation of the Unitarian movement begins 
inevitably with the most conspicuous defining factor. 

The first and fundamental characteristic of Unitarianism is that 
it is an undogmatic Christian church. As such it is conducting a 
great historic experiment. Despite the implications of its name it 
is a church without creed and without official theology. Its mem- 
bers, preachers and laymen, do not hesitate on occasion to make 
declaration of the things commonly believed among them as the 
proper interpretation of religious experience, but such common 
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belief is strictly professed as only that which prevails in the given 
situation of social knowledge and insight, and it is not allowed to 
be instituted as a formula, or, if formulated by any volunteer, to 
become an authoritative tradition. This at once indicates that in 
the typical Unitarian there is a passion for truth, that for him 
truth is its own authority and must be sought by an honest inquiry 
kept scrupulously free and untrammeled. The pursuit of truth in 
a world of growing insight is impatient of the hindrances that lie 
in any formula established in the past, but, even if an expression 
of belief were attained that might be demonstrably infallible, there 
would still be an objection to the formal institution of it as the 
faith of a church. The demonstration would be accepted by those 
alone who by experience and culture had arrived at a certain stage 
of comprehension, while for the immature and those less given to 
reflection the supposedly infallible conviction would be an unat- 
tained goal and would operate as an alien constraint. For them it 
would not be spontaneous and inevitable. Its institution would 
limit the life of the church to those who had attained a certain 
degree of intellectual comprehension, while the religious unity of 
all is possible and desirable on a deeper level. The spiritual realities 
of the soul’s experience reveal themselves before the right intellec- 
tual comprehension of them is possible, and the uninterpreted or 
even misinterpreted movements of the spirit in human hearts are a 
more fundamental and abiding ground for sympathetic and loving 
unity of life than agreement in the final understanding. Religious 
union begins before theological agreement. It begins whenever two 
souls recognize in one another a direct, real, and inward contact with 
the divine life. Whoever has found his way to an assured concep- 
tion of the divine reality and its mode of entrance into a human life 
cannot check the craving for fellowship in the fundamental experi- 
ence with those who have not begun to question and define or who 
halt in modes of thought which he has outgrown. He knows that 
it is possible for men to worship together and to live together in the 
spirit of Jesus without a creed, and the unlimited need of brother- 
hood which is his instinct tells him that a true catholicism must 
reject the use of any creed as a condition of religious union. Theo- 
logical agreement is a desired goal, but to be a real agreement it 
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must be won with a perfect sincerity and conscientiousness of 
thought and expression. These conditions of purity of soul are 
offered to him only by an undogmatic church. Just as an associa- 
tion of scientists is constituted and sustained, not by the adoption 
of a theory, however cert-'n, but by a common purpose and aim, so 
a church is possible by virtue of the common purpose to seek con- 
tact with the divine life and to find mutual expression of the expe- 
rience. Unitarianism is demonstrating that this simple and natural 
and satisfying catholicism is a secure fact and is the proper solution 
of all the conflicts of the past. 

This passion for veracity and this passion for catholicity are a 
development through a historical process. Unitarianism descends ~ 
from the Socinians and Arminians. The great characteristic of 
these groups was not the body of conclusions they reached in 
respect to religious truth. It was their undogmatic method. The 
data interpreted and expressed were, to be sure, found by them in 
the objective revelation of Scripture, while the modern Unitarian, 
since Channing and Parker, shapes his convictions from the religious 
consciousness as an ultimate and independently valid functioning 
of the human spirit, cherishing the Bible as a classical expression 
of the intuitions of prophets and apostles supremely gifted with the 
religious sensibility. In their sole recourse to the Bible Socinians 
and Arminians were insistent on the method of inquiry into this 
source of truth. The search must be free of the control of any 
instituted tradition or creed, allowing, therefore, liberty of private 
judgment, and such investigation of the Bible conformed itself to 
that right use of reason which the culture of their age afforded for 
the study of religion. The Racovian Catechism offers, not dogma, 
but only conclusions as to the teaching of the Bible. ‘While we 
write a catechism, we prescribe nothing to any man; while we 
express our judgments, we oppress no one. Let every man have 
the free decision of his own mind in religion.” As for changes in 
successive editions, ‘‘we think we need not blush if our church con- 
tinues to make progress in some matters.” The spirit and the 
method of the Socinians was developed by the Arminians. From 
that hour in Dortrecht in 1618 when Hales of Eton heard Episcopius 
and “bade John Calvin good night,” this spirit and this method 
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found its way in the Church of England and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury even among the Dissenters except the Independents. Free 
inquiry into the Bible resulted in anti-Trinitarian views in the 
Church of England. By the end of the seventeenth century the 
Trinitarian understanding of Scripture as on the defensive,’ and 
the frankly Sabellian views of South and Wallis began to prevail, 
while somewhat later the semi-Arianism of the influential Samuel 
Clarke prevented a general drift to Socinianism. In this situation 
the obligation to the Thirty-nine Articles and to the ritual involved 
a point of honor, and after a vain effort of a considerable body of 
clergymen to persuade Parliament to relax the terms of subscrip- 
tion the conscience of Theophilus Lindsey required him to resign 
his living and in 1774 to open the first Unitarian chapel in London 
with a revision of Samuel Clarke’s liturgy. Veracity was the thing 
at stake, and if sincere fidelity to the oracles of God is ground for a 
denomination English Unitarianism may cherish reverence for its 
origin. 

The same characteristic was entailed upon American Unitarian- 
ism by its origin. By the polity of their churches the Congrega- 
tional clergy of eastern Massachusetts were not constrained by the 
letter of a creed, and after the Revolution they were generally 
Arminian in respect to theological method, if not in respect to 
doctrinal conclusions. For them divine truth was to be found in 
the Bible, and they were chiefly zealous to be Bible Christians. 
Their parishes contained believers of divergent understanding of 
Scripture, and it was the pastor’s duty to minister to all without 
controversy over doubtful or disputed points. When a conserva- 
tive party, disposed to modify the Congregational polity on the 
Connecticut model in order to have affiliation with the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, interjected the dormant issue of the Trinitarian 
doctrine, the avowal of an unorthodox understanding of Scrip- 
ture was an honorable necessity for the rest. Together with the 
conscientiousness which they shared with their opponents, the Uni- 
tarians were actuated by a love of catholicity. It was the with- 
drawal of a theological party which left them also in the position 


t Bishop Bull, Defense of the Nicene Faith, 1685; Dean Sherlock, Vindication of 
the Trinity, 1690. 
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of a theological party, and this was distasteful to most. Their 
inherited ideal was that of the community church in which men of 
divergent opinions could worship together as followers of Jesus. 
The process was long and slow and difficult by which these churches 
consented to be a denomination, and when they did so, it has been 
a repudiation of those conditions of denominational life which make 
a sect or a theological party. The horror of sectarianism, the pas- 
sionate feeling for catholicity which rings in Channing’s powerful 
discourse on the church, have actuated the group in its endeavor 
to find the simplest possible and the most inclusive basis for a 
church organization. In the end it has found that basis in the 
conception of a church as a union for religion understood as love to 
God and man. The single church is constituted by a covenant, 
not a creed, by a common purposive act. The typical form of such 
a covenant is the following: ‘In the love of truth and the spirit 
of Jesus Christ we unite for the worship of God and the service of 
man.” Such a constitutive engagement creates a religious union, 
but it leaves every man free to conceive God and God’s relation to 
the world and man as conscience and spiritual progress may 
require. This freedom and simplicity have been found to be a 
source of happiness and a challenge to conscientious thoughtfulness 
which no other condition could allow. The complete toleration 
thus practiced within the church enjoins and secures, moreover, 
toleration and sympathy toward every other religious group, so that 
the quest of universal union and concord becomes a distinctive trait 
of the whole movement. There is so much the more pain at their 
exclusion from the federation of the other churches. 

This fundamental characteristic of undogmatic and catholic 
religion is strikingly exhibited in the prayers and hymns which are 
used in the order of worship. The effort here is to utter those ele- 
mental and universal responses of reverent awe and suppliant need 
which come from depths of the soul into which the differences of 
intellectual opinion do not penetrate. No suggestion of theological 
view is allowed to intrude into the act of worship and communion. 
It is surely in prayer and hymn that the spirit of a man is found, 
and the actual life of the undogmatic church in its scrupulous con- 
centration upon worship as its constitutive principles and its con- 
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trolling desire for spiritual unification with all men may be instanced 
best of all by the order of worship in most common use. 

What has been said would seem to be at variance with the fact 
that Unitarianism has been characterized by a polemic attitude 
toward the older theology. The contradiction which is so apparent 
can, however, be resolved. The polemic arose because the uni- 
versality which was felt to be the mark of Christianity was imperiled 
by the theology reacting against the growing liberalism. This is 
evident from the theological history of Unitariansim in the nine- 
teenth century. So far as the matter of a philosophic Weltan- 
schauung and biblical criticism is concerned, Unitarian modernism 
has not been distinctive. It has shared in such modern movements 
of thought with the one special credit alone of being earlier receptive 
to the new light than others. Its main concern as a religious move- 
ment has not been for a philosophic conception of the universe. 
True, Priestly, even before Herder, had propounded the doctrine of 
divine immanence, but with such corollaries, and such poverty of 
historical application as compared with Herder, that Unitarians 
eventually came to enthusiasm for the conception only as Priestly 
was forgotten and the German current of thought had set in. 
Having a chartered freedom, Unitarians more easily and at an 
earlier date espoused the modern biblical criticism and the theory 
of evolution, but the distinctive and typical thing in their theological 
history must surely be found in their emphasis on the universality 
of divine grace—a principle not obtained as a part of a general 
philosophic construction. Apart from this participation in a gen- 
eral modern drift of thought, the theological history of Unitarianism 
appears to fall into two periods. The name of Parker initiates the 
second period. Before Parker the source of truth was found in the 
biblical revelation. After Parker the source of truth is found in 
the natural religious consciousness. 

In the period before Parker the thing at stake for a Unitarian 
was the doctrine of human nature. The long reign of Augustinian- 
ism was nearing the end. Calvin and Melanchthon had formulated 
sharply enough the view that in man, as he is by birth and until a 
miracle of grace transforms him, there is only contempt of God and 
hatred of good. How appalling this doctrine became appears in 
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the horrifying sermons of Jonathan Edwards. It does not appear 
that the clergy of the eighteenth century in the New England 
colonies arrived at heresy by any direct attack upon the general 
Calvinist construction or upon this particular conception of human 
nature. Their theology was remolded by an indirect process. 
They were more and more attentive to the eighteenth-century politi- 
cal thought which came from Europe and gave them arguments 
against the policy of the English crown. That political thought, 
however, emphasized the conception of a natural man responsive 
to reason and endowed with that very unselfishness of heart which 
the school of Edwards identified as a state of regeneration wrought 
by divine grace. The thorough adoption of this political thought 
discovered to them at last the incongruity of it with the Calvinist 
doctrine of total depravity by nature, and the discovery prompted 
a fresh examination of Scripture with an interest now irreconcilable 
with the Calvinist creed. Their departure from orthodoxy began 
with their more hopeful view of man and with their reliance on 
Christian nurture rather than on a catastrophic conversion. The 
liberalism which had publicity was related to this matter. In their 
ensuing and progressive emancipation from the creed their under- 
standing of Scripture with regard to the person of Christ also 
suffered change; but in an age when no distinction could be made 
between Synoptic and Johannine and Pauline views the feeling could 
only be that as to Trinity and Christology the contents of Scripture 
were not perfectly transparent. This topic was wholly subordinate 
to the other and was argued only after Jedediah Morse had made 
it a ground of attack. Then, indeed, the imitableness of the human 
Christ became a conviction of special value. The main thing, the 
positive thing in the beginning, was such a view of human nature 
as repudiated the fearful conception of a race utterly and abomi- 
nably depraved, of a God who justly hated the massa perditionis and 
for inscrutable reasons arbitrarily elected a few for the display of 
his mercy. Over against this they preached man as a being who, 
for all his sad moral history, is by nature responsive to good and 
who is being taught and chastened by a loving Father incapable of 
hating anything that he has made. With Channing this affirmation 
reached its most ardent and inspiring declaration. The universal 
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Father with a remedial grace for all his defective children was the 
great position, the distinguishing doctrine. Everything else is sub- 
sidiary to this. The anti-Trinitarianism of the movement, apart 
from its origin in Bible texts, has its positive meaning in that unity 
of divine character which had been sacrificed by the hypostatizing 
and opposition of attributes. God was One by the unity of his 
character of love. 

The dynamic impelling movement of the first period is thus seen 
to be toward a revival of the principle of catholicity inherent in 
Christianity but checked by the sectarianism which would dis- 
criminate a self-conscious body of the elect as the sole recipients 
of the grace of God. The period which began with Parker is an 
intelligible and consistent forward step in the same direction of 
movement. It opens with Parker’s famous Discourse of Religion 
in 1842, in which the young pastor, with amazing erudition and 
with a penetrating intuition which has been seldom adequately 
recognized, dealt with the phenomena of religion with what we 
should now call a religionsgeschichtliche and psychological method. 
It is generally recognized that for Protestant theology in general a 
new era began with Schleiermacher’s effort to elicit all doctrines or 
convictions from that functioning of our being which we call the 
religious consciousness in distinction from any explanatory or ethical 
reaction to reality. This was an emancipation of religion and reli- 
gious doctrine from mere Biblicism and from the dictation of a 
philosophical theory, whether that of the older rationalism or the 
speculative idealism which followed. It opened the way to a 
genuinely scientific treatment of religious convictions such as the 
older dogmatics could not furnish. Parker should be seen in this 
light. He was not wholly dependent on Schleiermacher. Chan- 
ning, as distinctly as Schleiermacher, refused to start from a specu- 
lative notion of the Absolute. ‘We must start in religion from 
our own souls.” Channing was arriving also at that discrimination 
of the religious consciousness by which Schleiermacher enriched 
Kant’s trilogy of explanation, ethical and aesthetic. ‘‘We have 
faculties for the spiritual as truly as for the outward world.” 
Parker began where Channing left off, and his clearer analytic 
penetration was shaped by the Cambridge Platonists as well as by 
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Schleiermacher and by the school of Fries as known through 
De Wette. The insight, however, was not dependent on book 
learning. Parker was a man of native religious genius. The 
modern psychological students of religious experience can ill afford 
to neglect the ardent and spontaneous utterance of his communion 
with God. Defects and inconsistencies belong to his discussion, 
but the main idea supported by this anticipation of comparative 
religion and critical analysis is luminous and ‘n its effect revolu- 
tionary—even if it may be said to lurk in the textus Quakerorum of 
John 1:9. It is the affirmation of a religious “faculty” or capacity 
by which man, not when reconstituted by miracle, but through his 
native endowments, receives the action of God which is the health 
and healing of the soul. “Prayer is no soliloquy, but a sally into 
the infinite spiritual world whence we bring back light and truth.” 
Inspiration—this being but another name for the grace of God found 
in religious experience—is coextensive with the race. The same 
everywhere in kind, it differs in degree according to man’s use of 
his endowment, but it is never a coercion ab exira. It is the regular 
divine action on the sensitive receptive spirit whose powers it 
employs. The higher degrees of this direct experience when “the 
soul in faith rushes to its God”? may be rare. ‘These hours, like 
the flower of the aloe-tree, may be rare, but are yet the celestial 
blossoming of man.” The high Christian privileges are thus but 
the clear, intense, supremely powerful instances of an experience 
of God which is universally human. With this insight all the 
pent-up tension of the restricted catholicity of Christianity was 
liberated. The distinction of natural and revealed religion faded 
out. The way to universal religion was open. The spiritual uni- 
fication of all mankind was again the quest and prayer of men. 
Christianity could be that spiritual unification, that holy catholic 
church, by releasing itself from all those misconceptions which limit 
or deny the universality of divine grace. James Freeman Clarke 
essayed such an extrication of the elements of Christianity valid 
for man as man in his Orthodoxy, Its Truths and Errors (1866), and 
immediately began with lectures in the Harvard Divinity School 
that pioneer survey of world-wide phenomena which he published 
in his Ten Great Religions. This thought of universal religion was 
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not a cold academic idea, but a passionate faith. It found lyrical 
utterance, and many a Unitarian unversed in the literature which 
began with Clarke’s lectures has breathed the faith by aid of the 
hymns of Samuel Johnson and Samuel Longfellow. Few hymns 
have been sung more often than Johnson’s “Life of Ages” or 
Longfellow’s ““One Holy Church of God Appears.” Just as the 
thought of the neighbor near at hand prompts the Unitarian to 
sing Theodore Willams’ song of brotherhood, 


When thy heart enfolds a brother 
God is there, 


so the vision of mankind requires him to sing with these other poets 
of the one universal spiritual life where the sense of one divine 
beneficence, one divine allegiance, shelters and enfolds all men. 
The brotherhood of man may be to some minds an anthropological 
doctrine. In the worship of a Unitarian church it is an enlarging 
religious idea which has all the richness and authority of that which 
is correlated and connoted—the universal fatherhood of God and 
the universality of his beneficent grace. In this faith and aspiration 
the Unitarian feels his emancipation from every sectarian or merely 
denominational attitude. His spirit is enlarged with that out- 
reaching catholic impulse which marked the birth of ethical mono- 
theism in the Hebrew prophets, which in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians summoned all races to a new human unity in the Chris- 
tian church, and which found again its lofty modern utterance in 
Channing’s discourse. 

Enough has been said to justify the claim that Unitarianism as 
a religious movement is not to be characterized by any system of 
metaphysics. It is rather the religious concurrent of the great 
enterprise which in universities is known as comparative religion 
or the science of religion. If the account of religion now prevalent 
in Unitarian circles is to be defined, it might be found sadly deficient 
in solving all the vexed problems of the relation of God to the 
world, although the sympathy would certainly be with the emphasis 
on divine immanence. The account would rather be that in all 
races and in all times there is a human experience which is specifi- 
cally religious, not an effort at intellectual explanation, but a primal 
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and spontaneous recognition of dealing with something sacred, holy, 
divine. These words are practically synonymous. A man is reli- 
gious, says Séderblom, to whom something is holy. In the presence 
of this discovered “‘holy”’ there is a sense of being tied or obligated, 
a vague sense of “ought” which in higher development might 
culminate in the saint’s rapturous self-surrender with the saint’s 
sense of elation and freedom. Hebrew prophets read the deeper 
meaning of this obligation in the “holy” and found that the Lord 
was holy through righteousness. That spell of awe and attraction, 
that need of yielding self, that obligatoriness, was the mandate of 
ethical righteousness. The prophet felt the universality of this 
righteousness whereby God was holy, and knew that the one only 
God realizes a will of moral good in the whole world. Just as the 
prophet heard the imperative, so he heard also the prediction of 
fulfilment, and his soul leaped to the vision of the future and perfect 
Kingdom of God. So in the fulness of time Jesus declared the 
deeper depth of meaning in the holy righteousness of God by his 
utterances of the divine fatherhood and of the life of love which 
alone could be the submission of self to the authoritative holy will. 
When it is said that the word of the Lord came to Hebrew prophets 
and was supremely disclosed in Jesus and by Jesus, it is meant that 
these great souls, uniquely sensitive to religious experience and 
uniquely clear in their intuitive comprehension of it, were elucidat- 
ing more purely and more profoundly all that was involved in the 
earliest and the universal human experience. The Unitarian heir 
to this evolution of comprehension knows with others that it is an 
evolution through a certain current of historic life in the Western 
world, but he sees that it does not rise or fall with special contingent 
peculiarities of the occidental man. It is valid for man as a moral 
personality. It is universal religion. It states the truth implicit 
in any human awe before the holy presence. And universal religion 
alone will suffice the Unitarian. 

Hence his polemic against a doctrine of human nature divorced 
from the life of God by a complete corruption. Hence the repu- 
diation of a caste of the elect, of a salvation limited by knowledge 
and acceptance of an atonement through Christ’s death. Hence 
the negation of everything that contradicts the faith in a Father 
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of universal grace and a humanity embrothered in God’s imparta- 
tion of light and leading whatever be the diversities and crudities 
of varying human conceptions. The Unitarians adopt the hymn 
of Matheson: 

Gather us in, thou Love that fillest all; 

Gather our rival faiths within thy fold. 


Singing such a hymn as their positive faith, they know that historic 
Christianity must discard some misconceptions to be within the 
fold of that all-embracing Love. They frankly mean that Chris- 
tianity, though the highest evolution in religion, can only become 
the world-religion it means to be and tends to be by assuming the 
simplicity which Unitarianism would fain achieve. 

Into that fold of the divine Love the Unitarian would bring his 
response to the leadership of Jesus, not only as a name marking a 
climax of religious evolution, but as a truly sacramental means for 
men of receiving the grace of God. The new arrival from orthodoxy 
reacting against the scheme of salvation is not likely to indorse the 
last utterance, but if Thom and Martineau and Drummond and 
Channing and Parker and Clarke or those who are their heirs are 
speaking in the household of faith, this is their voice. For the 
modern Unitarian eliciting his religious statements from experience 
there can be no doctrine about Jesus save as a statement of the 
degree and manner in which the man of Galilee stimulates and 
clarifies the religious consciousness. For the Unitarian there is still 
the wonderful note of the concord of the divine and the human, the 
eternal and the temporal, in the life of the man Jesus. Just as 
the dying Bunsen could say to his wife, “In thine eyes I have seen 
the Eternal,” so the Johannine saying persists, “He that hath seen 
Jesus hath seen the Father.” In neither case is there any thought of 
identity of being or ontological speculation about two natures in 
one person. Even the “value-judgment” of Ritschl or Herrmann 
seems like a sophistry. It would be difficult to find a Unitarian who 
would go beyond the adoptionism of Paul of Samosata, though the 
anxiety is not to have a historic master in theology, but rather to 
have a scrupulous and adequate expression of what is possible 
experience. It is enough to say, in whatever individual fashion that 
experience suggests, that in the man Jesus, subject like other men 
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to historical limitations, there is seen a perfect righteousness of will 
which was a thrilling gift of love and compassion for the man guilty 
of unrighteousness, and that in this sheer absoluteness of loving 
goodness the human heart recognizes that perfection of goodness 
which the Father shows to men. This mirroring of the divine love 
in a human character enables many a needy man to fling away his 
distress and grief and to cast himself with confidence upon the 
infinite compassion of God. Into this experience the metaphysical 
theory about substance and nature do not enter. Hoc est Christum 
cognoscere, beneficia ejus cognoscere, non ejus naturas, modos incar- 
nationis contueri. Jesus can render such a spiritual office to any 
human soul who can see and rejoice in goodness, and he can be an 
efficacious Christ to a whole world without invalidating the grace 
mediated to men through other saviors. 

The policy of these churches in regard to foreign missions has 
been conditioned by the attitude of sympathy already explained. 
The desire could not be to induce the Oriental to discard his own 
spiritual tradition abruptly and to think his life in terms of Western 
history. What corresponds to the customary foreign missionary 
work exists in the relations sought by the Unitarian body with 
circles in India and Japan. The effort has been to present the 
simplicity and catholicity of the Unitarian apprehension of Chris- 
tianity to minds that were endeavoring to mold oriental faiths into 
a kindred theism. The typical instance is the friendship and 
co-operation established with the Brahmo Somaj of India, a circle 
whose spiritual life has recently been illustrated to the Western 
world by the writings of Tagore. Students of the Brahmo Somaj 
resort to the Unitarian theological schools in England and America. 
Such schools and such students find an essential agreement in faith. 
The Unitarians think of the Brahmo Somaj as their own movement 
expressing itself in terms of Indian tradition. 

At the outset it was said that a religious movement is not to be 
defined solely by its theological statements. Life in a Unitarian 
communion seems to involve a certain relation to the general life of 
the world, a hospitable co-operation with its progressive tendencies 
in education, reform, government. Out of all proportion to its 
numbers it breeds leaders in the work of local and national prog- 
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ress. There were brave men before Agamemnon, and there was 
progress before there were Unitarian churches, but it is nevertheless 
true that the spirit of service for the world is in constant generation 
in such churches and that it is regarded as an integral part of piety. 
To support philanthropies, to foster schools and libraries and 
reforms of government, to seek and to share culture—these are 
undoubted general tendencies among the Unitarians of Hungary, 
of England, of America. We may or may not easily deduce these 
interests from the faith professed in the churches. There is many 
a gap between logic and life. The logic of the New England 
theology forbade Hopkins to love any whom God did not love, and 
since a man could not certainly identify the elect his love of another 
must be tentative and provisional. But Hopkins was a philan- 
thropist and loved the enslaved negroes without waiting for cer- 
tainty about the divine decrees. Wilberforce and the Evangelicals 
were prodigal with philanthropy, but held doctrines about man and 
God which Unitarians would regard as fatal to such generous 
instincts. In any case philanthropy is inevitable in Unitarianism. 
A brave array of American authors attended Unitarian churches. 
The Brook Farm community makes a chapter in the history both of 
literature and of Unitarianism. The exact relation between this 
New England Renaissance and the emergence of Unitarianism is a 
nice problem for investigation. It would be fatal to infer that 
Unitarians necessarily excel in literary culture or scholarly erudi- 
tion. It is enough to note that there is a characteristic sympathy 
between the religious humanism and the humanism of culture and 
that a love of human completeness is really a mark of this religious 
movement. Im Ganzen, Guten, Schinen resolut zu leben—many a 
Unitarian has echoed Goethe with a genuinely pious fervor. There 
is a complete absence of that hostility to intellectual quests which 
has marked the circles related to German pietism. This is not 
because the piety of the Unitarians is itself intellectualism. It 
means only that the great modern tendency to reconceive the 
Kingdom of God as involving an intramundane expression and a 
transformation of the total life of the world has found in the men 
named Unitarians agents peculiarly sensitive and responsive. In 
every variety of expression they have echoed Aquinas: Gratia 
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naturam non tollit sed perficit. The old antithesis of church and 
world has ceased to be a regulative thought. ‘“‘To resemble our 
Maker,” said Channing, “we need not quarrel with our nature or 
our lot. Our present state is worthy of God and may be used 
throughout to assimilate us to him.” Instinctively and without 
much reasoning this type of religion refused to isolate and abstract 
the religious consciousness from all other normal responses to the 
world’s appeals, from scientific explanation, ethical choice, aesthetic 
joy. In the Middle Ages monasticism had made an instructive 
failure with such an effort to limit and isolate that which was 
specifically religious. The effort proved itself unwholesome by its 
production of stunted and unserviceable men and by the blight that 
threatened religious feeling itself in the spiritual malady of accedia. 
The story of David Brainerd illustrates a similar morbidity of 
result in the Edwardean circles absorbed in religious emotionalism 
divorced from life. The Unitarians learned what Channing reiter- 
ates—that in a life in which ethical religious feeling dominates all 
other good becomes moral and that an organic unity of our pro- 
pensities is essential to the health and salvation of our personality. 
To love God with the whole mind as well as the heart, to conform 
self to him with the whole personal being, to conceive the grace of 
God indeed as ministered in the illumination of the inquiring intelli- 
gence as well as in the tender mystery of the presence that dawns as 
worshipful holiness to the penitent and prayerful heart—that has 
been an insistent theme in this young tradition, though now some- 
what obscured by the hard practicalities of social reform. For a 
long time study-classes for the higher literature were a distinctive 
feature of these churches. Apparently the rush of life today has 
less time for such spiritual enlargement. 

The unity of character in God, the harmonious unity that reli- 
gion can establish with life—these faiths are seemingly fundamental 
to that complete engagement with the world’s progress that relates 
Channing and his heirs to the life of citizenship. The false, 
abstract antithesis of nature and grace had gone. The disinterested 
love which the Edwardeans attributed to a miracle of grace was 
found in the natural man, just as natural defects persist in the saint. 
Conformity of the personal being to the divine original of human 
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personality was seen as a salvation only imperfectly yet progres- 
sively realized. For that salvation all men are capacitated. The 
Kingdom of God is every man’s birthright. Every man is heir 
expectant. Honor is due to all men who are moving toward that 
fulfilment of personal being. At once the earthly vista of life 
obtained a program. It was not a mere waiting-place to contem- 
plate a perfection beyond death. It was the arena for the toil of 
a fraternity of men seeking personal fulfilment. In the Christian 
ethics the principle of democracy long had slumbered. Now it 
came to sudden manifestation. Channing and Parker became 
publicists and prophets of a complete democarcy—a democracy 
extending beyond rights of suffrage into economic reforms and the 
equalization of culture. Democracy and Christianity were for them 
interchangeable as social manifestations. Both meant the con- 
certed ardor of moral persons to achieve their destiny. The quest 
of a free society of mutually co-operating moral persons united in 
mutual trust, mutual honor, and loyal fraternity was but another 
expression of the conformity of our flesh to the divine fatherhood. 
Many a follower of Channing feels that his religion is the overtone 
of the music of the American life. Whatever be the measure of the 
service rendered to social progress, here at least is an attestation 
of the instinct for spiritual unification which is an essential mark 
of this religious type. 

And what are the prospects of this movement which appears thus 
to draw momentum from the Christian past and to reach forward 
with hope of a new synthesis destined to enrich the meaning of the 
name Christian? The new catholicism fares somewhat as the early 
Christians fared. In the earliest the Christian forfeited worldly 
place and bore the monstrous charge of atheist and enemy of the 
human race. Such is the peril of those who deny ancient sanctities, 
however outworn and discredited those sanctities may be. Some- 
thing analogous has marked the fortunes of Unitarian churches. 
Misconception and disparagement have restrained their growth. 
Under the law of England civil disabilities lingered until 1813. In 
America, save in eastern Massachusetts, social and professional 
success had to be paid for a time as the price of existence. Then, 
too, being pioneers of Protestant modernism, they have moved 
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forward without halts to consolidate their gains. An energy which 
could have been confined to propaganda was spent by preference 
in social reforms. The relaxation of orthodoxy in older churches 
prevented recruits. Only the attacks of Mr. Sunday bring rapid 
reinforcements. 

In America the churches number about 500; in Great Britain, 
371; in Hungary, 166; in Australia, 6; in New Zealand, 3; in 
Tasmania, 1; in Denmark, 1; in Norway, 1; in Belgium, 1; in 
Bulgaria, 1; in Egypt, 1. This is no large number. But these 
churches have the sympathy and co-operation of large elements in 
the Protestant churches of Switzerland, Holland, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. The full scope of the movement comes to expres- 
sion in the International Congress of Free Christians and Other 
Religious Liberals, which has met six times since its formation 
in 1900. 

The ground of confidence for the future is twofold. The 
catholic unification of humanity is an irresistible human necessity 
and can be accomplished only in the form of a free, undogmatic 
church. The second ground is the certainty that in the modern 
world convictions and interpretations must be won by the use of a 
scientific method. The scientific method steadily wins adherence 
in theological schools. The data of experience can be agreed upon, 
and the agreement is growing. The meanings implicit in experience 
can be explicated by a common method into forms commonly 
accepted. Unitarianism does not aim at anything else, and it is 
not deterred by the fear of any change in its present consensus of 
faith. When it sees farther, it will go farther. 











NEW BABYLONIAN MATERIAL CONCERNING 
CREATION AND PARADISE 


GEORGE A. BARTON 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


We are just beginning to appreciate what a fascination the 
problem of beginnings had for the ancient Babylonians. Recently 
discovered texts make it clear that a number of myths were cher- 
ished which professed to tell how man was formed and how the 
elements of civilization, as they were known in Babylonia, came 
into existence. Opinions still differ as to the exact interpretation 
of some of these, and claims made for some of the texts will, in the 
opinion of the writer, have to be abandoned, but the new material 
is nevertheless most interesting and instructive. 

All readers of this Journal are familiar with the epic of creation, 
parts of which were discovered by George Smith more than forty 
years ago. It has been translated many times and is accessible in 
many publications.’ It is, in the form known to us, a version 
current in the seventh century B.c., but was apparently expanded 
from an earlier version. This story formed the culmination of the 
development of the Babylonian myths of origins. It accounts 
for the creation, not only of man, animals, and civilization, but of 
the heavens and earth and the stars as well. 

A second account of the creation has also been known for nearly 
thirty years. It was unearthed by Rassam at Abu Habba in 1882, 
published by Pinches in 1891.7 It has also been made known to 
theologians through many translations. It assumed the existence 
of the earth, and proceeded from that starting-point to trace the 
creation of agriculture and of city life. 

1 For example, in L. W. King’s Seven Tablets of Creation, R. W. Rogers’ Cuneiform 
Parallels to the Old Testament, and G. A. Barton’s Archaeology and the Bible. 

2 In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (new series), Vol. XXIII. 

3See note 1. 
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Another very fragmentary account of the creation written in 
Assyria exists in the British Museum. It naturally makes the god 
Ashur the chief agent of creation. The tablet is too badly muti- 
lated to afford much knowledge of the details of the Assyrian 
version of the myth.’ 

To these fairly well-known versions several items have been 
added during the last four years. As the first interpretation of any 
unilingual Sumerian text must in the present state of knowledge be 
considered tentative, the new material that has been added has 
to be sifted by critical study. This process is still in progress. 
Before taking up the new material it will be well for us to recall 
two detached bits of information that bear upon the questions 
involved, both of which have been known for several years. One 
has to do with the creation of man; the other with Paradise. 

In the fifth tablet of the Gilgamesh Epic there is a description of 
the creation of the hero Engidu, or Eabani, by the goddess Aruru, 
who was, apparently, Nintu under another name. The passage 


runs: 
The goddess Aruru, when she heard this, 
A man like Anu she formed in her heart. 
Aruru washed her hands; 
Clay she pinched off and spat upon it; 
Eugidu, a hero, she created, 
An exalted offspring with the might of Ninib. 


This passage has often reminded scholars of the account of the 
creation of man in the J document in the second chapter of Genesis. 
It does not appear that the epic poet intended the tale to be taken 
for an account of the first creation of man. According to the epic, 
men had existed before this act. The goddess at the time of this 
creative deed desired a special hero for a special occasion, so she 
resorted to this method to obtain him. It is clear that he who 
passed on to us this myth left ample room for other myths as to the 
ultimate origin of man. 

The other subject to which reference has been made is the so- 
called ‘‘temptation”’ cylinder, which represents two figures, a 
male and female, seated on either side of a palm tree. The male 


* See Rogers, op. cit., pp. 53 ff. 
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bears on his head the horns indicative of deity, while behind the 
female stands a serpent. George Smith published this in his 
Chaldean Genesis, without question, as a representation of the 
story of temptation of which the third chapter of Genesis gives us a 
biblical version. Menant in his Glyptique orientale’ vigorously 
dissented from this view. Menant’s reasons for his skepticism were 
based on the fact that a cylinder in the museum at The Hague also 
depicts a palm tree, on either side of which a goddess is standing. 
Each goddess is plucking fruit, and one of them is handing some of 
it to a third female figure. Shrubs are also pictured in the scene, 
as well as two birds. Ward has discussed the two cylinders at con- 
siderable length in his Seal Cylinders of Western Asia* and reaches 
the conclusion that both are representations of agricultural deities 
and have no necessary connection with the story of the temptation. 

While the Hague cylinder is clearly no more than an agricul- 
tural scene, its existence has no necessary connection with the 
“temptation” cylinder, which certainly contains in picture the 
main elements of the story of Eden. Even if the contention that 
the seals are both to be regarded as agricultural or garden scenes, it 
does not follow that there is no reference to the temptation in the 
one which pictures the man and woman. The writer has long 
believed that the story of Eden was a survival of a recollection of 
conditions in an early oasis.3 Odases are garden spots. In them 
vegetation flourishes. In Arabian oases palm trees are abundant. 
The scenes on these seals may well be “agricultural.” They 
represent in each case a garden, or “paradise.” In Babylonian 
thought the “garden” or palm orchard took the place of the oasis. 
The recognition of this in no way diminishes the probability 
that the scene which depicts the man, woman, and serpent sur- 
rounding the palm gives evidence that the Babylonians knew a story 
of Paradise which contained the essential elements of the third 
chapter of Genesis. With these facts in mind we are ready to con- 
sider the texts that have recently come to light. 


1 Pp. 189-91. 


2Pp. 138-39. The “temptation” cylinder is reproduced in Fig. 388 and the 
Hague cylinder in Fig. 389. 


3 Cf. A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious (New York, 1902), p. 96, n. 1. 
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In 1913 Langdon published in his Babylonian Liturgies a 
“Liturgy to Nintud, Goddess of Creation,” the text of which is 
inscribed on a clay prism in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 
The prism is not in a good state of preservation, and numerous 
gaps in the text resulted. One fragment of this text from a tablet 
found at Nippur had previously been published by Radau,'’ and 
three other fragments from the same Babylonian city have since 
come to light.2 The most important of these is the one contained in 
the writer’s Miscellaneous Sumerian Texts, since it supplies a com- 
plete new section of the composition. With reference to this so- 
called “‘liturgy”’ Langdon says: ‘Each section of this liturgy ends 
with the same refrain, which, according to my interpretation, refers 
to the creation of man and woman, the biblical Adam and Eve.’ 
A closer study of the text in the light of the new fragments seems 
to dispel completely the idea that it refers to the creation of man. 
Langdon himself believes that the occasion which gave rise to the 
composition was probably the coronation of a patesi of the city of 
Kesh.4 Whether this be true or not, it appears to the writer that 
the refrain refers to some queen or goddess and should be trans- 
lated: ‘Its lady, like Nintud in form, gave the land abundance.” 
If this is the correct understanding of the passage, it follows that 
the “liturgy” adds nothing to our knowledge of the Babylonian 
conceptions of the creation of man. 

In 1914 Dr. Arno Poebel published a new account of the deluge’ 
which appears to have had at the beginning of the tablet an account 
of the creation. About half of the tablet is broken away. The 

In his “Miscellaneous Sumerian Texts” in the Hilprecht Anniversary Volume 
(Leipzig, 1909), No. 8. 

2 One found by Langdon at Constantinople was published by him in the Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, Series A: Cuneiform Texts, Vol. XXXI 
(1914), Pl. 22; another from the Philadelphia Museum Langdon published in his 
Sumerian Liturgical Texts (Philadelphia, 1917), Pl. 61; the most important fragment is 
also in the Philadelphia Museum and is to be published by Barton, Miscellaneous 
Sumerian Texts (Philadelphia, 1917), No. 11. 

3 Babylonian Liturgies, p. 86. 4 Ibid. 

5 The text was published in Vol. V of the Publications of the Babylonian Section 
of the University Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, entitled Historical and 
Grammatical Texts, Pl. 1, and translated in Vol. IV of the same series, entitled His- 
torical Texts, pp. 9 ff. 
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lost portion includes the beginning of all the columns on the obverse 
of the tablet. The legible portion of the text begins in the midst 
of a speech of some deity. If the writer correctly understands the 
text, it reads as follows: 

My human-kind from its destruction I will [raise up]; 

With the aid of Nintu my creation..... I will raise up; 

The people in their settlements I will establish; 


The city, wherever man builds one (it is his protection), 
therein I will give him rest. 


Our house—its brick may he cast in a clean spot! 

Our places in a clean place may he establish! 
Thus far we have the address of one deity to another. Then the 
text proceeds: 

Its brilliant splendor, the temple platform, he made aright, 

The exalted regulations he completed for it; 

The land he divided; a favorable plan he established. 

After Anu, Enlil, Enki, and Ninkharsag 

The black-headed race had created, 

All that is from the earth, from the earth they caused to spring. 

Cattle and beasts of the field suitably they brought into being. 
At this point the first column ends. That it is really part of an 
account of the creation is shown from the extant portion of Column 
II, which, though fragmentary, tells how certain guardian spirits 
or deities were assigned to different cities, Nudimmud or Enki to 
Eridu; Utu or Shamash to Sippar, etc. Further, the account of 
the deluge probably did not begin until Column III, for in the 
extant portions of that column the reader finds himself in the midst 
of an account of the deluge, where the mother-goddess Nintu is 
uttering a lament over her lost children similar to the lament of 
Ishtar in the account of the deluge from the library of Ashur- 
banipal.* 

Clearly, then, this text discovered by Dr. Poebel contains a 

brief account of creation, but whether it is the original creation or 


t The new text reads: 
‘“‘Nintu [cried out] like [a woman in travail], 
The brilliant Ininni [uttered] a groan on account of her people.” 
The text from Ashurbanipal’s library reads: 
‘Ishtar cried like a woman in travail, 
Wailed the queen of the gods with her beautiful voice: 
Those creatures are turned to clay,” etc. 
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a re-creation after a partial destruction antedating the deluge is 
not quite clear. There is considerable to be said for the last- 
mentioned view. The allusion to raising up humankind from 
destruction in the first extant line of the text implies that what 
follows is a re-creation rather than the initial creation of mankind. 
This interpretation finds some confirmation in the last of the texts 
to be discussed below. 

Who the god was who was to raise up people by the aid of Nintu 
is not clear. When the text tells of the creation of the “ black- 
headed” race—the Semites of Babylonia—it attributes their 
creation to four deities, Anu, Enlil, Enki, and Ninkharsag. Anu 
was god of Erech; Enlil, of Nippur; Enki, of Eridu; while Nink- 
harsag, or “lady of the mountain,” was an epithet applied to a 
mother-goddess in different cities—in Adab, Kesh, and Nippur. 
At Nippur the epithet was applied to Ninlil, the spouse of Enlil. 
Nintu was also an epithet applied at times to the same goddesses. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the poet who composed this text 
thought of Nintu and Ninkharsag as the same. In antiquity a new 
name usually meant a new divinity. Probably, therefore, Nintu 
and Ninkharsag were to him two goddesses. Interesting as the 
text is, it affords no complete account of the creation. 

Another new and important text was published by Dr. Langdon 
in 1915 under the title Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood, and the 
Fall of Man‘'—a title that in the judgment of others who have 
studied the text is based on a misunderstanding of its contents.’ 
It should be said that at one critical point in the text some lines are 
broken at the beginning. At least one of these Dr. Langdon com- 


tIt forms Vol. X, No. 1, of the publications of the Babylonian Section of the 
University Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. Before the publication of 
his book Langdon had published two articles on it in PSBA, 1914, pp. 188-98, 253-63. 


2 The text has been treated in the following publications: A. H. Sayce, Expository 
Times, XXVII (November, 1915), 88-90; Langdon, ibid. (January, 1916), pp. 165-68; 
J. D. Prince, ‘The So-called Epic of Paradise,” JAOS, XXXVI, 90-114; “Further 
Notes on the So-called Epic of Paradise,” ibid., pp. 269-73; M. Jastrow, “‘The 
Sumerian View of Beginnings,” ibid., pp. 122-35; G. A. Barton, Archaeology and the 
Bible (Philadelphia, 1916), pp. 283-89; Langdon, ‘Critical Notes on the Epic of 
Paradise,” JAOS, XXXVI, 140-45; M. Jastrow, ‘‘Sumerian Myths of Beginnings,” 
AJSL, XXXIII, 91-144; Langdon, “‘The Necessary Revision of the Sumerian Epic 
of Paradise,” ibid., pp. 245-49. 
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pleted with an emendation different from that which seems probable 
to other scholars. It will be made clear as we proceed what the 
grounds are for the formation of an opinion as to how the line 
should be completed. To present the facts clearly to the reader 
and not lose him in the mazes of controversy, a new translation of 
the text in the light of all the work done on it by others will be 
presented section by section. Each section will be accompanied by 
discussion of the points involved. 

Holy is [the place] where you are; 

The mountain Dilmun (?) is holy. 

Holy is the place where you are; 

. . . . the mountain Dilmun (?) is holy. 


The mountain Dilmun (?) is holy, the mountain Dilmun ( ?) 
is pure, 


The mountain Dilmun(?) is pure, the mountain Dilmun ( ?) 
is brilliant. 


Alone in Dilmun (?) they lay down; 
Where Enki and his consort lay, 
That place is pure; that place is brilliant. 
Alone in Dilmun (?) [they lay]; 
Where Enki with Ninella lay, 
That place is pure; that place is brilliant. 
(Col. I, 1-12) 

The beginnings of the first lines are broken away. Langdon 
supplies the lacuna in line 1 from the following syllables, so as to 
read: 

[e-ne-ba]-am e-ne-ba-am me-en-si-en 
Jastrow supplies the lacuna from line 4 so as to read: 
[ki-azag-ga]-am e-ne-ba-am me-en-si-en. 


In either case the emendation is conjectural. Although I formerly 
accepted Langdon’s guess, Jastrow’s gives a sense that is so much 
superior that its correctness seems probable. 

The name of the mountain is uncertain. As has often been said, 
the ideogram is not the ideogram for Dilmun. In some places in 
this text, however, as well as in that discovered by Poebel, the 
ideogram is followed by the phonetic complement na; the name 
probably, therefore, ended in , hence it may provisionally be read 
Dilmun (?). Dilmun, as we know it from other texts, was, how- 
ever, not a mountain, but an island. It seems possible, therefore, 
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that the Dilmun of this text may not have been the same as the 
Dilmun of other passages. Jastrow has conjectured’ that, like 
Mount Nizir, the mountain on which the Babylonian ark rested 
after the flood, it may have been in the far north. The mention 
of Magan at the end of the tablet suggests that it may have been 
in Arabia. These are possibilities, but at present we must be con- 
tent to confess our ignorance and to wait. Wherever the writer of 
the poem believed the mountain that we have tentatively called 
Dilmun (?) to be situated, his conception of its condition is clear. 
He regarded it as holy, pure, and brilliant. Enki and his consort 
dwelt there alone. Its sacred soil was defiled by no other beings. 
In the light of this statement the lines that follow must be inter- 
preted: 

In Dilmun the raven (?) its cry uttered not, 

The dar-bird its dar-cry uttered not, 

The deadly lion destroyed not, 

The wolf a lamb seized not, 

The dog the kid tore not,? 

The dun-animal the food-grain destroyed not, 

She planned not for the young offspring .. . .4 

The birds of heaven their offspring hatched not, 

Doves eggs (?) lay not, 

To eye-disease ‘Thou art eye-disease” one said not, 

To headache “Thou art headache” one said not, 

To a mother “Thou art mother” one said not, 

To a father ‘‘Thou art father” one said not, 


t AJSL, XXXIII, 105 ff. Langdon’s effort to find a location for Dilmun on the 
eastern shore of the Persian Gulf (Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood and the Fall 
of Man, pp. 9 ff.) does not commend itself. There is no real evidence for it. 


2 Langdon’s reading zu at the end of the line is most improbable. As at the ends 
of the two following lines, ba should be read. His latest rendering, ‘The dog knew 
not the kid in repose,” (AJSL, XXXIII, 245), is as unsuited to dog nature as the 
reading zu is to the context. His earlier suggestion to take zu in an obscene sense 
(JAOS, XXXVI, 140) has been sufficiently disposed of by Jastrow (AJSL, XXXIII, 
106, n. 3). 


3 The sign for the dun-animal appears to have been the picture of a pig (see the 
writer’s Origin and Development of Babylonian Writing, No. 427). The animal in 
question would accordingly seem to have been a female swine. 

4 The line is broken and the rendering uncertain. I take it to continue the pre- 


ceding line. The two state that the sow neither uprooted grain nor cared for her 
young. 
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In a holy place no libation was poured out, in a city 
one drank not, 

The river-man “Cross it ?” said not, 

The overseer filled no right hand,’ 

The musician “Sing!” said not, 

The prince of the city [Col. 1:13-30] commanded not. 

Langdon takes this section to be a description of Paradise. Cer- 
tain lines of the passage afford some resemblance, especially in Lang- 
don’s translation, to the description of the messianic kingdom in 
Isa. 11:1-9. A close examination convinces one, however, that 
if this is intended as a description of Paradise it is a most peculiar 
paradise. In hot oriental countries the first requisite of a paradise 
or “garden” or “‘park’’ is plenty of cool running water. Out of the 
biblical Eden there went a river that was divided and became four 
heads (Gen. 2:10). The apocalyptic vision of the heavenly Para- 
dise included ‘‘a river of water of life bright as crystal” (Rev. 22:1). 
Mohammed described the paradise to which his followers were to go 
as “‘gardens twain . . . . with dark green foliage . . . . in each 
two gushing springs’”’ (Koran 65:60 ff.). It is the abundant waters 
supplied to Damascus by its rivers that have led Arabian poets to 
sing of that city as a paradise. The mountain described in our 
text had, as yet, no water. That fact the sequel makes clear. We 
can, accordingly, scarcely call it a paradise. 

It has already been noted that the opening lines of the poem 
declare that Enki and his consort lay down there alone. It was 
indeed, then, believed to be a divine dwelling-place, but not a place 
where gods and men dwelt together. As Jastrow and the writer 
have elsewhere pointed out, ‘“‘the lion destroyed not,” because 
there were no lions there.?, Other animals and birds are declared 
not to have acted out their nature, because they too were absent. 
Eye disease and headaches were absent, because there were in this 
mountain no human eyes or heads to suffer. No one said, “Thou 

« “Filling the hand” was an ancient expression for employing a person or con- 
secrating him to an office; see Judg. 17:5, 12. Later it came among the Hebrews 
to be equivalent to “‘appoint to the office of priest,”’ or “‘consecrate,” as in Exod. 28:41, 


and often in the Priestly document. I take the text here to mean that the “overseer 
employed no one.” 


2 See Jastrow, JAOS, XXXVI, 124; and AJSL, XXXIII, 106-8; also Barton, 
Archaeology and the Bible, p. 284. 
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art my father” or “Thou art my mother,” for the place did not 
contain fathers, mothers, or children. Similarly there were there 
no overseers, ferrymen, musicians, or princes. The whole passage 
is simply a poetical way of saying that the gods were there alone. 
It describes no paradise in the ordinary acceptation of that 
term. 
The third section of the poem represents the goddess Ninella, 
“the bright lady,” who appears to have been both the wife and 
daughter of Enki (unless, as in Semitic, “father” is employed here 
as a designation of husband), as appealing to Enki to supply water 
for a city he had constructed. It runs: 


Ninella to her father Enki said: 
A city thou hast founded, a city thou hast founded, 
its destiny thou hast fixed; 
In Dilmun (?) thou hast founded a city 
. ... thou hast founded a city; 
. a canal there is not; 
. . . . thou hast founded a city. 
(Col. I, 31-36.) 

[About nine lines are here broken away.] 
That from the bright covering of thy great heavens may waters flow, 
May thy city be refreshed with water, may it drink, 
May Dilmun (?) be refreshed with water, may it drink, 
May the deep of bitter water flow as a deep of sweet water, 
May thy city be a house for the multitudes of the land, 
May Dilmun (?) be a house for the multitudes of the land! 
To shine, O sun-god, come forth! 
O sun-god, stand in heaven! 
Bring open water from the womb of this land," 
(And) fish, O moon-god, from the water! 
(In) the water-course on the face of the land, O earth’s sweet water, 


come! 
(Col. II, 1-11.) 


These lines call for little comment. They emphasize the 
waterlessness of the city in the holy mountain of which the opening 


The line is difficult, and every scholar translates it differently. No translation 
is more than a guess. The rendering here given takes a=“‘ water,” tug = pitu=“‘open,” 
and Sar (or ezen)=kirimmu, ‘““womb”; see Origin and Development of Babylonian 
Writing, No. 17033. 
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lines speak. They also make clear the fact that no one except the 
god and goddess dwell there. It is the desire of Ninella that, with 
the gift of water, the city may become the house of the multitudes 
of the land. 


The lines that follow contain Enki’s reply to this appeal: 


That from the bright covering of the great heavens waters may flow, 
Its city be refreshed, may drink, 
Dilmun (?) be refreshed, may drink, 
The deep of bitter water flow as a deep of sweet water, 
The fields, the meadows ... . 
The city be a house for the multitudes of the land, 
Dilmun (?) be a house for the multitudes of the land, 
To shine may the sun-god come forth—let it be so. 
(Col. II, 12-19.) 


After making this reply Enki proceeded to take the necessary 
steps to bring about the accomplishment of the request that he had 
granted. 

In accordance with a widespread belief of early peoples, creative 
acts were believed to follow marital unions of a god and goddess. 
This was the view of this poem, as the following lines make 
clear: 

He who alone is wise, 
To Nintu, mother of the land, 
Enki, who is wise, 
To Nintu, mother of the land, 
His member he fully exposed, 
His member, inserting, he caused to sink into her womb; 
His member large verily he did not draw aside. 
She said, ‘To me no man has ever come.” 
Enki cried, 
By the spirit of heaven he swore, 
‘Lie with me, lie with me,” he said. 
Enki, the father of Damganunna, spoke his word, 
By Ninkharsag the fields were flooded. 
(Col. II, 20-30.) 


The idea set forth here is corroborated in another text which is 
translated below. It is the conception that creative acts are acts 
® Le., Enki. 
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of marital union on the part of a god and goddess. Jastrow has 
cited examples of this from many parts of the world in his elucida- 
tion of this text. In addition to the examples cited by him atten- 
tion may be called to the Japanese conception that the other gods, 
the islands of Japan, and the imperial line were all begotten by 
Izanagi, the primal male deity, and Izanami, the primal female 
deity, through natural generation.‘ The physical union of Enki 
and Ninella (also called Ninkharsag) brought forth the waters 
necessary for the irrigation of the hitherto waterless holy mountain 
where the god and goddess dwelt. The next lines describe in a 
somewhat enigmatical passage how these waters came. 

The fields received the waters of Enki. 

It was the first day whose month is first; 

It was the second day whose month is second; 

It was the third day whose month is third; 

It was the fourth day whose month is fourth; 

It was the fifth day whose month is fifth; 

It was the sixth day whose month is sixth; 

It was the seventh day whose month is seventh; 

It was the eighth day [whose month is eighth]; 

It was the ninth day whose month is ninth—the month of out- 

pouring of water? 
Like fat, like fat, like abundant sweet cream, 
[Nintu], the mother of the land, 


. . . . Had brought them forth. 
(Col. II, 33-45.) 


In the enumeration of the months these lines present an iteration 
such as appears to have been very attractive to early men. The 
period covered is nine months. What is the significance of this? 
It is possible to trace here two ideas. Possibly the two were 
combined. The Tigris begins to rise in March, which, according to 
the later Babylonian calendar, was the first month. The overflow 
of the Euphrates does not fully subside until the sixth month, and 


1 See G. W. Knox, The Development of Religion in Japan (New York, 1907), pp. 21 f. 


2In nam-sal-a-ka (translated differently by different scholars) the important 
element is sa/. It is the sign for “womb,” ‘‘woman,” and designates also various 
derived meanings, among which is Sipku, “pouring out.” As pointed out in the text, 
this meaning seems on the whole to fit best. 
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the winter rains are at their height in the ninth month. Possibly 
these facts influenced the poem, but they could not have been the 
determining facts, since the rains do not cease in nine months. It 
seems altogether probable, as Jastrow has suggested,’ that the 
determining fact in the mind of the writer was that the period of 
gestation before a human birth is nine months. After nine months 
Nintu brought forth waters that produced fertility as abundant as 
fat and cream. This fits in with the whole idea that the fertilizing 
waters were born from the goddess. This idea being kept in mind, 
the period involved in the actual irrigation of Babylonia by the 
overflow of the rivers and the rain might easily seem to be nine 
months also. 

At the conclusion of line 45 our present text of Column II ends 
with a fracture in the tablet. Evidently, however, the account of 
how the waters were generated and began to flow upon the earth 
was concluded with Column II. Column III is occupied with an 
account of how the water was received by two earth-goddesses, 
Ninshar, goddess of gardens or of cultivated land, and Ninkurra, 
goddess of the mountains. Of course logically there could be no 
gardens until there was water, but in the naive thought of early 
men the goddess of garden lands was thought to have existed before 
that. The fondness of early men for repetition—a fondness akin to 
that of children—is manifested in the poem by putting practically 
the same words into the mouth of the two goddesses, one after the 
other. They are as follows: 


Ninshar on the bank of the river cried (?): 
“O Enki, for me they are filled!” 
His messenger, Usmu, he called: 
“Man, their favorite son, has not been purified, 
Ninshar the favorite has not purified.” 
His messenger, Usmu, answered: 
“Man, their favorite son, has not been purified, 
Ninshar the favorite has not purified.” 
My king, the storm-bringer, the storm-bringer, 


t AJSL, XXXIII, 114. 
2 Jastrow, AJSL, XXXII, 126. 
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His way at once to the boat went, 
Two streams (?)! like Shamash? he carried.3 
He closed the hatch,‘ with fire he purified; 
Enki flooded the fields; 
The fields received the waters of Enki. 
It was the first day whose month is first; 
It was the second day whose month is second; 
It was the ninth day whose month is ninth, the month 
of the outpouring of water. 
Like fat, like fat, like abundant sweet cream, 
Ninshar like fat 
Had brought them forth. 
(Col. III, 1-20.) 


In these lines several strands of thought are mingled in that sort 
of confusion that sometimes occurs in folklore when two or three 
stories, originally different, are blended into one. At the beginning 
Ninshar appears to be rejoicing that the canals are filled for her. 
Then Enki and his messenger, Usmu, speak of the non-purification 
ofman. The creation of manis here taken for granted. Possibly it 
is assumed that the creation as described in the tablet, discussed 


t This line has puzzled all interpreters. My rendering of it is wholly tentative: 
gu-ba may possibly be an ideogram, or gu may be an ideogram and ba=“‘his.” If my 
interpretation of the line is correct, it states that Enki carried two gu-ba, like Shamash. 
From Col. IV, 22, it appears that the gu-ba could hold water. On the seal cylinders 
Shamash is frequently pictured carrying a vase from which two streams issue; see 
Ward, Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, Nos. 284, 285, 286, 287, 288, 292. Sometimes, 
when so represented, Shamash is represented as sailing in a boat as Enki does here 
(Ward, ibid., No. 292). It seems probable, therefore, that as Enki sailed away to 
irrigate he may have been thought to have carried streams. 

2 Jastrow (op. cit., p. 126) claims that the next sign is the sign for 2/3. In this 
he is, however, mistaken. I have examined the tablet, and it is clearly the sign for 1/3, 
SuSSana. But howisit to beinterpreted? The ordinary numerical sign for ‘‘ 20” also 
had the meaning 5uSSana, because in the sexagesimal system 20 is 1/3 of 60 (see OBW, 
431"). Now “20” is the numerical writing of the name of Utu (Akkadian, Shamash), 
the sun-god; see CT, XXV, 50, 10). I take it that here Su5Sana is employed as a 
numerical writing of Shamash, and that the text states that, as Enki sailed away in the 
storm cloud, he sailed as Utu does on his daily course through the heavens. A 
Sumerian hymn represents the moon as thus sailing in a bark across the heavens; see 
CT, XV, 17, 11 f. 

3I divide the syllables of the line differently from Jastrow, taking the verb to be 
ba-nam-mi-in-rd. rd or tum (the sign may have either phonetic value, OBW, 2073) 
may be given a causative signification. 


4 gab= pit, “open,” “opening”; OBW, 180%; so Jastrow. 
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below, is known to the reader. At all events, man is not purified. 
Enki, the god of the storm cloud, accordingly embarks on his boat 
and launches into the deep, but instead of purifying man he 
brings rain on the earth and fills the canals. Then when this is 
done, a kind of refrain repeats the closing lines of Column IT, sub- 
stituting Ninshar for Nintu, thus attributing the begetting of rain 
to Ninshar. The first two lines appear to continue the previous 
narrative. Lines 3-8, which refer to the purification of man, have 
no connection with the context, unless it was necessary that he 
should be purified before the benefits of irrigation could be enjoyed 
by the earth. If this is the point of view, it is not made clear. 
One is tempted to think that the lines are an extraneous element 
that was imperfectly fused with the story. Lines 9-14 embody a 
myth whereby Ea brought irrigation by rain. This may have 
been a part of the original story, however, simply supplying the 
detail of how the water was distributed after Nintu had brought 
it forth. It seems probable that it was a separate myth that was 
woven into the epic. Lines 15-20 probably embody still another 
myth that made Ninshar the mother of the rain. If one says 
that Ninshar is but Nintu under another name, it does not alter the 
fact of the separate myth. In antiquity difference of name implies 
difference of personality, and the blending of deities is a later syn- 
cretistic movement. 


Ninkurra [on the bank of the river] cried (?): 
“O Enki, for me they are filled, they are filled!” 
His messenger Usmu he called: 
“Man, their favorite son, has not been purified. 
Ninkurra the favorite has not purified.” 
His messenger Usmu answered: 
““Man, their favorite son, has not been purified, 
Ninkurra the favorite has not purified.” 
My king the storm-bringer, the storm-bringer, 
His way at once to the boat went, 
Two streams (?) like Shamasht he carried. 


t The reading here is bar-dim instead of 5uSSana-dim, asin line 11. If there were 
one more perpendicular stroke, bar would become Su5Sana. Probably the omission is a 
scribal error. bar=utébubu, utélulu, and namaru, all of which mean bright (OBW, 
77%,35,") , is, however, a good descriptive epithet of the sun-god. 
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He closed the hatch, with fire he purified; 
Enki flooded the fields; 
The fields received the waters of Enki. 
It was the first day whose month is first; 
It was the ninth day whose month is ninth, the month 
of the outpouring of water. 
Like fat, like fat, like abundant sweet cream, 
Ninkurra like fat had brought them forth. 
(Col. III, 21-38.) 


As already remarked, Ninkurra is goddess of the mountain land. 
The word kur also stands for “country,” i.e., lands both cultivated 
and uncultivated. Ninkurra was accordingly the goddess of land 
in general in contrast to the garden lands. This section tells how 
the irrigating waters reached these lands, but its material presents 
the same sort of mixture and motifs as the preceding section con- 
cerning gardens. 

The next episode, III, 39—IV, 48, introduces a new and much 
disputed character, the god Takku (whom Langdon calls Tagtug).* 
So many lines of Column IV are lost that the significance of the 
episode is obscure, though it is clear that it, like the others, deals 
with the giving of fertility. It will be best first to present the 
translation. I shall call the name of the god Takku instead of 
Tagtug. 

The god Takku to receive his outpouring? ... . 

Nintu to Takku [concerning the outpouring] spoke: 
“T will irrigate’ thee with my irrigation ... . 

With favorable words will I speak .... 

The one alone that will restrain it... . 


t How the name should be vocalized is as yet not clear. Langdon reads it Tagtug 
(which is phonetically possible), and endeavors to show that Noah is a translation of 
it (which is most improbable). It is far better to follow the general rule that when 
two signs stand side by side, the first of which possesses a syllabic value ending in a 
consonant with which one of the phonetic values of the other begins, they are to be so 
vocalized as to express this vocalic harmony. This gives the reading Takku. 


2 The phrase is sal-ni dim; sal, as we have seen, can mean “outpouring”; 
dim=liqh, ‘‘take”” (OBW, 603). I take sal-ni, as in II, 42; III, 17 and 36, to refer to 
the coming of the waters. As will appear below, Takku, as a god of cultivated land, 
was particularly interested in this. 

3 ri=rahasu, “‘inundate,” “‘wash.”’ On account of the context it seems better to 
interpret it as referring to the inundation than to render it “‘purify,” as Jastrow does. 
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Enki for me shall... . . 
[IV, 1 ff., twelve lines are wholly lost.] 
To Takku to receive the outpouring 
[Four lines are broken away.] 
The... . tree (?)* let him plant, 
The ... . tree (?) let him plant, 
At the tree for explanation of the great outpouring? let my 
begotten stand (?), 
Let the two gu-ba be filled with water, 
Abundant water let him pour out, 
Reservoir water let him pour out, 
The barren land let him irrigate, 
As gardener . . . . let him go forth (?), 
On the bank, along the bank let... . . 
Who art thou? The garden.... 
For Enki, the gardener. . . . . 
[Five lines are broken away.] 
The . . . . tree (?) he planted, 
The ... . tree (?) he planted; at its base he rested. 
Enki turned his eyes to him; his sceptre he lifted up; 
Enki to Takku took his way. 
At the tree (?) he said: “A holy revelation,” “a holy revelation! ’’4 
“Who is it that thou art ?” 
“T am a gardener; joyful... . 
For a price I will give thee.” 
Takku with joyful heart at the tree (?) the revelation beheld s 
Enki to Takku explained his outpouring. 
The promised fruit was given to him, 
At the . . . . tree (?) it was given to him, 
At the . .. . tree (?) it was given to him. 


Takku received the outpouring; with the left hand he grasped it; 
with the right he seized it. 


(Col. ITI, 39—Col. IV, 48.) 


The translation of this broken and difficult section is tentative 
only. If this rendering at all represents the meaning of the original, 
1 Jastrow’s reading of the text is here tentatively followed. 


21 read dim-sal-nun, taking dim=ligt, “‘to receive,” or ‘‘how to receive.” It 
might be explained as equal to kababu, ‘‘bend,” “subdue,” and be held to refer to the 
knowledge of how to subdue the overflow to the uses of agriculture. 


3 Whatever this object was, it appears to have been something that could hold 
water. 


4 The signs are gél-el gél-el; gél= pit, “open,” and el= “bright,” “holy.” 
5 Sub = palésu, “see” (?); OBW, 69”. 


“ee # @ 
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Nintu first promises to her offspring Takku, a god of agriculture, to 
gain for him from Ea directions how to take advantage of the 
irrigating waters that had been begotten. After the first break in 
Column IV Nintu appears to be giving to Takku directions as to 
what he shall do in order to induce Enki to come and impart to him 
the necessary directions for the use of the waters in irrigation. 
The last section of Column IV apparently relates how Takku did 
this, how Enki came and imparted to him the secret, and how as a 
result he received fruit. Enki would seem to have imparted the 
information in a dream while Takku was resting at the foot of a 
sacred tree. In other words, like the myth of Oannes in Berossos, 
we are here told how Enki, the original of Oannes, taught agricul- 
ture. Thus understood, this episode follows naturally upon the 
preceding ones. 

The fifth column contains (lines 1-36) a description of the 
growth of certain plants and an explanation of their use. Seven 
lines are broken away at the beginning, so that we do not know how 
the episode began, though, as Jastrow has pointed out," line 7 can be 
‘restored in part from line 22. Without troubling the reader with 
the intricacies of restoration, the translation of this episode is as 
follows: 

[The wood-plant grew,] 

[The salt-plant] grew, 

[The ... . plant] grew, 

[The a-pa-Sar-plant] grew, 

[The tu-tu-plant] grew, 

[The ... . plant] grew, 

[The ... . plant] grew, 

[The cassia] plant grew. 

“O Enki, for me they are brought forth; 
they are brought forth.’’ 

To his messenger Usmu he spoke, he said: 
“The plants, their fate forever [I have determined]. 
“What is this? What is this?” 

His messenger Usmu returned: 


[. : ; , ‘ ; ; , J 


Op. cit., p. 133. 2 Perhaps it is Takku speaking. 


3 The question is apparently asked by Usmu. The reply is omitted, but is really 
given in the words of Usmu to Takku. 
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“My king has commanded the wood-plant, 
That it may be cut off and eaten. 
My king has commanded the salt-plant, 
That it may be cut off* and eaten. 
My king has commanded the . . . . plant, 
That it may be cut off [and eaten]. 
My king has commanded the a-pa-Sar-plant, 
That it may be cut off and eaten. 
[My king] has commanded the ¢u-tu-plant, 
[That it may be cut off] and eaten. 


[My king has commanded the . . . . plant], 
[That it may be cut off and eaten]. 
[My king has commanded the . . . . plant], 


That it may be cut off and eaten. 
[My king] has commanded the cassia plant, 
That it may be cut off and eaten.” 
(Col. V, 7-36.) 


For the plants whose fate he had fixed he pronounced the edict. 
In the lines just translated the words “‘my king” refer, of course, 
to Enki. Usmu, in reporting the words of his master, thus desig- 
nates him. Usmu accordingly reports that eight plants may 
be eaten. Through a misunderstanding of the passage, entirely 
natural in studying a fragmentary text the first time, Langdon in 
his earliest articles on the tablet inferred that the plant which he 
now rightly translates cassia was the forbidden fruit. Having 
taken Tagtug (Takku) for Noah, he reached the conclusion that 
according to this text Noah ate the forbidden fruit which was the 
cause of the fall of man. Later study of the passage has, however, 
shown that Enki gives permission to eat the cassia as well as the 
other plants, so that there can be no question of forbidden fruit at all. 

In the preceding section Enki had taught how to make use of 
irrigating waters in agriculture, so as to obtain fruit; in this section 
he explains what fruits may be eaten. The episode therefore 
follows naturally upon those that precede, and relates another step 
in the unfolding of the knowledge which made civilization possible. 

The next section relates how the goddess Ninkharsag, another 
of the mother-goddesses, who was in reality identical with Nintu, 

?In the Sumerian two different words are employed with regular alternation for 


“cut off.” One of them might be rendered “plucked,” as Langdon and Jastrow have 
done. 
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Ninshar, and Ninkurra, though perhaps not recognized as such by 
the makers of this poem, became angry for some reason and uttered 
a curse upon man, whereupon Enlil placated her. The passage 
runs: 
By Ninkharsag in the name of Enki a curse was uttered: 
“The face of life when he dies he shall never see [again.]”’ 
The great gods in the dust sat down. 
The rebellious one to Enlil said: 
“T, Ninkharsag, brought forth for thee people; what is my reward ?” 
Enlil, the begetter, answered the rebellious one: 
“Thou, Ninkharsag, hast brought forth people; 
In my city I will make two thrones (?) and thy name shall be called 
on there. 
As a dignitary his head alone is exalted; 
His heart (?) alone is changed; 
His eye alone is endowed with light.” 
(Col. V, 37-47.) 


The last three lines here refer apparently to Takku, who would 
seem to be in some way the representative of humanity. Because 
of the favor that Enki had bestowed upon him, Ninkharsag, the 
spouse of Enlil of Nippur, became jealous of him and uttered a 
curse denying immortality to man. In order to placate her, Enlil 
promised that her throne should stand with his in Nippur, and that 
her name should be called upon there too. In conclusion he explains 
to her that she need not be jealous of her offspring as a whole, that 
only Takku has been accorded this extraordinary honor.? 

This passage reflects the Sumerian-Semitic view that the gods 
were jealous of man, lest he attain immortality. The best-known 
expression of this view is in Gen. 3:22, but it also finds expression 
in the Babylonian Adapa legend. In that legend it is Enki (Ea) 
who manifests the jealousy; here it is Ninkharsag. The basic 
explanation of human mortality is the same in all these narratives, 
though, owing to the various forms assumed by myths in early 
folklore, the details of the explanation differ. The passage here 
translated affords a hitherto unknown explanation. 

t The text has dingir (an) a-nun-na-ge, not an-nun-na-ki. 


2 This view is based on the interpretation suggested by Professor Prince (JAOS, 
XXXVI, 106), that lines 45-47 refer to Takku. 


3 For the legend cf. G. A. Barton, Archaeology and the Bible, pp. 260 f. 
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The first twenty-three lines of Column VI are too broken for 
connected translation. It appears from the few words which can 
be made out that some appeal was made to Enlil and that some kind 
of a colloquy occurred between him and Ninkharsag. From the 
last part of the column it appears that, in view of man’s mortality 
and the illnesses which resulted in death, the deities determined to 
impart to him a knowledge of the medicinal or curative powers. 
This inference is based on the following passage: 


“My brother, what of thee is ill?” 

“My stable-cow is ill.” 

“The god Absham have I brought forth for thee.” 

“My brother, what of thee is ill ?” 

“My flock is ill.” 

“The goddess Nintulla have I brought forth for thee.” 

“My brother, what of thee is ill?” “‘My mouth is ill.” 

“The goddess Ninkautu I have brought forth for thee.” 

‘My brother, what of thee is ill?” “My mouth is ill.” 

“The goddess Ninkasi have I brought forth for thee.” 

““My brother, What of thee is ill?” ‘My genitals are ill.” 

“The god Nazi have I brought forth for thee.” 

“My brother what of thee is ill?” “My right hand is ill.” 

“The god Dazid have I brought forth for thee.” 

“My brother, what of thee is ill?” ‘‘ My rib is ill.” 

“The goddess Ninti have I brought forth for thee.” 

“My brother, what of thee is ill?” ‘My brain is ill.” 

“The god Enshagmé have I created for thee.” 

“Gloriously are they brought forth; they are created.” 
(Col. VI, 24-42.) 


These lines indicate that the cure of certain diseases of man and 
beast were assigned to different spirits. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that an agreement that this should be done was reached by 
Enlil and Ninkharsag in the broken lines which precede. 


t The names of these deities form a series of puns on the names of the things that 
are ill. Thus to cure ab, “the cow,” there is the god ab-sham, ‘‘ Father of the plant”’; 
for tul, “the flock,” Nintulla, ‘‘Lady of the flock’’; for the first ka, ‘‘mouth,” there is 
Ninkautu, “Lady who makes the weak mouth to speak”; for the second ka there is 
Ninkasi, ‘Lady who fills the mouth”; for a-zi, “‘genitals,” the god Nazi; for da-zid, 
“right hand,” the god Dazid; for ti, “rib” or “‘life,” Ninti, ‘‘Lady of the rib” or 
“life”; for me, “intelligence” or “brain,” Enshagmé, ‘‘Lord of the favorable intelli- 
gence.” 
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The tablet concludes with the following invocation: 
May Absham be king of vegetation! 
May Nintul be lord of Magan! 
May Ninkautu choose Ninazu as a spouse! 
May Ninkasi be the full heart’s possession! 
May Nazi be lord of strength! 
May Dazid grasp the outreaching right hand! 
May Ninti be mistress of the month! 
May Enshagmé be lord of Dilmun (?)! 
Glory! 
(Col. VI, 43-51.) 


The appropriateness of a number of these petitions is still 
obscure to me. 

Such is this so-called “‘epic” as it appears to the writer in the 
light of all that has been written uponit. As here interpreted, each 
part leads to the next subsequent part in an order that is, for a poem 
made from collected folk-tales, wonderfully logical. The whole has 
to do with the beginnings of irrigation and agriculture and with the 
civilization that grew out of them. The “Flood,” as ordinarily 
understood, does not appear in the narrative. There is no ark, no 
Noah. Equally clear is it that there is in the narrative no fall of 
man. But what of the being Takku? What is to be made of him? 
It seems clear from the narrative that he is a god, but it is also 
clear that he seems in some way to be a representative of humanity. 
May he not be a kind of deified man—an Adam? Before answering 
these questions it will be well to present another document, dis- 
covered in the University Museum in Philadelphia by the writer, 
in which Takku is mentioned three times.’ It runs as follows: 

The mountain of heaven and earth 
The assembly of the great gods entered as many as there were. 


t Translations of this tablet have been published by the writer in JAOS, XX XVII, 
36 ff.; Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, LVI, 275 f.; and in the 
second edition of Archaeology and the Bible, May, 1916. The tablet is badly and care- 
lessly written, and in studying the text finally, before sending the cuneiform copy to 
press, it has been possible to improve the readings in a few points. The reading 
“Takku” instead of “‘Tikku” is one of these. The rendering here given is based upon 
these improved readings and such maturing of judgment as, by further pondering on the 
possibilities and probabilities of Sumerian constructions, the writer has been able to 
reach. The character of the document, as at first perceived, is thus made to stand out 
more clearly. No one who knows the difficulties of a Sumerian text and the varieties 
of meanings that are possible to Sumerian words will need to be warned that the 
writer does not regard this rendering as final. He feels confident, however, that it 
represents the general meaning of the text. 
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A tree of Ashnan' had not been born, had not become green; 
Land and water? Takku had not created; 
For Takku a temple-terrace had not been filled in; 
A ewe (?) had not bleated (?), a lamb had not been dropped; 
An ass (?) there was not to irrigate the seed; 
A well and a canal (?) had not been dug; 
Horses (?) and cattle had not been created; 
The name of Anshan, spirit of sprout and herd, 
The Anunna, the great gods, had not known; 
There was no Ses-grain of thirty fold, 
There was no Ses-grain of fifty fold, 
Small grain, mountain grain, “hand-of-the-brilliant-lady ”-grain 
there were not; 
Takku had not been brought forth, a shrine not lifted up; 
Together with Nintu the lord had not brought forth men. 
Shamash as leader came, to her /a/#3 came forth, 
Mankind he begat;4 many men were brought forth; 
Food and sleep he did not plan for them; 
Clothing and dwellings he did not plan for them; 
The people with rushes and rope came, 
By making a dwelling a kindred was formed. 
To the gardens they gave drink; 
On that day they were green; 
Their plants. .... 
[Four lines are here broken away.] 


REVERSE 
[One line is broken away.] 
Father Enlil (?).... 
Of mankind... . 
.... creation of Enki.... 
Father Enlil... . 


Duazagga is surrounded (?),O god..... 

Duazagga, the brilliant, I will guard (?) for thee, O god. 
Enki and Enlil cast a spell... . . 

A flock and Ashnan from Duazag{ga] they cast forth, 


? An agricultural god. 

2?The Sumerian is kalam-e-bi, which might also be rendered “‘his land” in the 
sense of Sumer. In favor of the rendering given in the text is the fact that six times 
elsewhere in the poem two concrete nouns are followed by bi in the sense of “and.” In 
discussing the identity of Takku we shall return to this again. 

3 In the Gilgamesh Epic /al@ is employed for vulva. 

4 Literally “he planned” or “‘knew.” 
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The flock in a fold they inclosed (?), 

His plants as food for the mother they created. 

Ashnan rained on the field for them; 

The moist (?) wind and the fiery storm cloud they created for them. 
The flock in the fold abode; 

For the shepherd of the fold joy was abundant. 

Ashnan as tall vegetation stood; 

The bright land was green; it afforded full joy. 

From their field a leader arose; 

The son from heaven came to them; 

The flock of Ashnan he made to multiply for them; 

The whole he raised up, he appointed for them; 

The reed-country he appointed for them; 

The voice of their god uttered just decisions for them. 

A dwelling place was their land; food increased the people. 
The prosperity of their land brought them danger; 

They made bricks of clay of the land for its protection. 
The lord caused them to be and they came into existence. 
Companions weré they; men with wives he made them dwell; 
By night, by day, they are set as helpers. 

Sixty lines. 


The colophon which states that the tablet contained sixty lines 
assures us that not more than five lines are entirely lost. The text 
contains a new creation myth, parallel in some respects to that dis- 
covered by Dr. Langdon, but independent of it. It deals in a 
different way with the story of creation, telling first of the creation 
of man and then of the development of agriculture and the insti- 
tutions of Babylonian life. It is much more brief than the text 
published by Langdon; fewer strands from extraneous folklore 
have found their way into it. 

Like the so-called paradise myth, it begins with an elaborate 
statement of the things that were non-existent, when the great gods, 
as many as then existed, entered the mountain of heaven and 
earth. It then proceeds to tell how men were begotten from the 
marital union of Shamash and Nintu, just as the other text tells 
how the irrigating waters were begotten by a similar union between 
Enki and Nintu. According to the myth, these men lived in Baby- 
lonia—at least they made themselves huts like the primitive huts 
of Babylonia—they also began to cultivate gardens. So much 
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the legible portion of the obverse tells us. From the fragmentary 
lines at the beginning of the reverse it appears that for some 
reason an appeal was made to Enlil, whereupon Enlil and Enki 
by means of an incantation created the vegetable and agricultural 
god Ashnan and cast him forth from Duazagga. His advent 
to the earth inaugurated an era of prosperity that made the land 
pre-eminent. The last three lines form a kind of summary of 
the whole and state the divinely established relations of people in 
society. 

This tablet, together with those discovered by Poebel and Lang- 
don that have already been discussed, proves that at Nippur there 
existed in the third millennium B.c. a cycle of creationmyths. Still 
others, or more complete versions of these, may come to light any 
day. While the one discovered by Poebel seems to have been an 
earlier and briefer form of myths circulated in later centuries, the 
other two introduce us to circles of ideas hitherto unknown to Baby- 
lonian scholars. They are genuine bits of Babylonian folklore. 
Of these, the one last mentioned seems to be the more primitive in 
form. It presents less evidence of reworking, less effort to mold it 
into a continuous epic. 

In this poem Ashnan, as already remarked, was a god of vegeta- 
tion and fertility. His name is expressed by an ideogram that was 
compounded of a head of wheat and two tree-tops. The name 
designates such a deity as in many Babylonian texts was called 
Dumuzi or Tammuz. Ashnan appears to have been an old Baby- 
lonian name for Tammuz. 

We are now prepared to return to the question propounded 
above: Who was Takku? The answer to this cannot, from our 
present information, be given with certainty. It depends upon the 
interpretation put upon four passages in the document last trans- 
lated. Two of these passages are perfectly clear: 


For Takku a temple-terrace had not been filled in— 
Takku had not been brought forth, a shrine not lifted up. 


These lines indicate that Takku was a being to whom shrines 
(presumably several of them) existed in Babylonia. From the other 
two passages two different inferences are possible: (1) Takku is a 
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god of fertility like Ashnan—in reality Ashnan under another name, 
or (2) Takku is a deified king. 
The fourth line of the poem as translated above runs: 
Land and water Takku had not created. 


If this is the correct rendering, Takku was not a deified king. As 
already noted, however, we might translate: 


His land (i.e., Sumer) Takku had not created. 


If thus we take kalam in a political sense, Takku might be a 
deified mortal. In six other passages in the tablet where two nouns 
are followed by 0i, bi is clearly the postpositive conjunction, and in 
still two others we have a similar construction with bi-da. The 
grammatical analogy of the text is, accordingly, strongly in favor 
of the rendering of the line which would make it impossible to think 
Takku a deified mortal. For this reason the rendering in the text 
has been adopted. 

The second of the passages referred to occurs on the reverse of 
the tablet: 

Ashnan as tall vegetation stood; 

The bright land was green; it afforded full joy. 

From their field a leader arose; 

The son from heaven came to them; 

The flock of Ashnan he made to multiply for them; 
The whole he raised up, he appointed for them; 

The reed country he appointed for them; 

The voice of their god uttered just decisions for them. 


Who was this leader? Was he some earthly king, who was thought 
to be heaven born, because of what he was able to accomplish? Or 
was hea god? The name of Takku is not mentioned in the imme- 
diate context, but when we consider the connection of Takku with 
agriculture set forth in Dr. Langdon’s tablet it may be plausibly 
argued that Takku is the being referred to as leader. If, however, 
Takku were another name for Ashnan, all that is said here would be 
just as appropriate as it would be were he a deified king. 

t This rendering of kalam-e-bi regards the e not as a noun, but as a vocal affix 


kindred to the definite article (Delitzsch, Sumerische Grammatik, § 61), and bi as the 
pronomial suffix “his” rather than as a postpositive conjunction. 
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The phrase “the son from heaven” (dumu-gél-an-na-ta, “the 
son descending from heaven’’) applied to the leader introduces 
the word dumu with which the name Tammuz* begins, and favors 
the view that the leader is the god of vegetation. While the matter 
cannot be definitely decided, the writer is inclined to the theory that 
Takku is, like Ashnan, a god of fertility and not a deified mortal. 
If this be the true explanation of him, it is easy to understand how 
such a god became in the myth the representative of humanity, 
since men are so dependent upon vegetation and fertility. But in 
any event there is nothing in this text, as there was nothing in the 
tablet previously considered, to connect Takku with Noah. 


* Tammuz is dumu-zi, “son of life.” Perhaps gal here is a scribal error for 27. 
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ON SOME POINTS, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL, IN 
THE CATECHETICAL LECTURES OF ST. CYRIL 
OF JERUSALEM 


The writer of a paper on the catechetical lectures of St. Cyril is for- 
tunately relieved from the necessity of discussing the troubles that befell 
their author during his agitated and harassed episcopate, thrice tossed, 
as he was, into exile, and often maligned and misunderstood, though 
finally vindicated and graced with the title of Saint. For the lectures 
were delivered while he was yet in priest’s orders as a young man of some 
three and thirty years. It is as a presbyter that we listen to him. 

Cyril was born about the year 315, apparently of Christian parents, 
in Jerusalem or its neighborhood. He was ordained deacon by Macarius, 
the bishop of that see about 335, and priest about 345 by Maximus, whom 
he succeeded as bishop in 350. He died in 386. 

The first eighteen lectures were delivered on week-day evenings in 
Lent of the year 348 in the Church of the Golgotha, or Martyrium of the 
Holy Cross; and the five mystagogic discourses at noon during Easter 
week in the Andstasis, or Church of the Holy Sepulchre—all within the 
precincts of Constantine’s elaborate constructions on the holy sites which 
had been unearthed by his mother, Helena, in 328. 

The competentes whom he addressed were adults, men and women, but 
grouped separately in the basilica. They gave in their names, were 
questioned and examined as to their past life, made confession of their 
sins, were exorcized or breathed upon, and went about with faces veiled. 
The exorcisms seem to have been repeated before each catechizing. 
After enrolment, their instruction in the faith began, forty days before 
Easter, the lectures being continued at intervals till the week before 
Palm Sunday. Immediately before Easter the details of the baptismal 
rite were explained to them (xviii. 32), but this lecture is not given in the 
extant course. They were baptized and received their first communion 
on Easter Eve, and then further instructions, on the doctrine and rites 
of baptism, chrism, and the Eucharist, followed during Easter week. 

Cyril spoke in a popular and flowing style, now and then distinguished 
by poetic figures and rhetorical hyperbole. His knowledge of Scripture 
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was full and minute—almost every paragraph is illuminated and illus- 
trated by a biblical citation. And if some of these quotations are 
applied mistakenly or unhistorically, we must remember two things: 
first, that there was, and is, no one authoritative traditionary Catholic 
exposition of isolated texts of Scripture; the Catholic use of Scripture 
concerns itself with doctrines, not with interpretations; and, secondly, 
that the early church read the Bible for edification, and individual 
students of it often saw illustrations of the doctrinal truths they held, 
even where they did not really exist. On the other hand, we, in the light 
of increased knowledge, can discern useful proofs which they overlooked, 
or were unable to appreciate owing to want of literary or scientific experi- 
ence. Cyril’s use of different illustrative texts does not profess to be 
traditional. His interpretations are adaptations, or, as Paley would 
call them, “accommodations” of language, like many of St. Paul’s Old 
Testament quotations, witnessing to the great principle of the “ever- 
living intelligence, deep and varied meaning, and inexhaustible fulness 
of Holy Scripture” (Newman, Lib. Fath., xx). 

The course of the lectures was well planned out, so that Cyril can tell 
his hearers that if they miss one they will imperil the completeness of 
their instruction. 

I think my best plan will be to touch upon certain outstanding 
teachings that arise in the lectures, grouping them under the headings 
of points of doctrine and points of ritual and practice. 

I. Points of doctrine-—The first general remark to be made is that 
Cyril insists with great emphasis upon the fact that the Christian 
doctrines are essentially scriptural (iv. 17), for he says: 

Do not believe me because I tell you these things, unless you receive 
from Holy Scripture the proof of what is declared. This salvation, which is of 
our Faith, is not by ingenious reasonings, but by proof from the Holy Scrip- 
tures..... For concerning the divine and sacred mysteries of the Faith, 


we ought not to deliver even the most casual remark without the Holy 
Scriptures. 


Cyril is sound on the doctrine of the atonement: “One only is sin- 
less, Jesus Who purgeth our sins”’ (ii. 10). 

On the question of ‘the époovc10v we know that for many years Cyril 
shrank from its use, preferring the formula duoov xara wavra, “like in all 
things.” But his teaching embraced all that the époovcvv stood for. 
He speaks of the Son of God as “eternally begotten, by an inscrutable 
and incomprehensible generation” (xi. 4). “The Father, being Very 
God, begat the Son like to Himself, Very God.” The Father was never 
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without the Son (xi. 8f.). Athanasius himself could not wish for more 
explicit teaching, and indeed Athanasius himself was by no means 
wedded to the use of the word époovco1v. In the whole of his four ora- 
tions against the Arians it occurs only once (i. 9), and once only in his 
Expositio Fidei (2), though more frequently in some of his other treatises. 
This is at least a reminder to us not to judge harshly the faith of other 
people when their phraseology does not exactly coincide with our 
own. Their riors may be sound, even though their mode of expression 
of it may lack technical accuracy. 

The “resurrection of the dead” is the form of words which Cyril 
evidently prefers, though the “resurrection of the flesh’”’ was the expres- 
sion of this truth which stood in the Jerusalem Creed. He argues for 
the resurrection from the usual and familiar analogies in nature, and 
also, in common with other Fathers, from the story of the phoenix 
(xviii. 3). The existence of the phoenix was part of the ordinary belief 
of the time, shared by the most intelligent and learned heathen writers— 
Tacitus, Aelian, Celsus, Philostratus—and, as such, it was naturally 
appealed to by Clement of Rome, Tertullian, Epiphanius, and others, 
much as our forefathers believed in the four elements and the motion of 
the sun around the earth. We know now that the origin of the phoenix 
fable was purely astronomical, the Egyptian hieroglyph for the phoenix- 
period of five hundred years being a date-palm (oi), which stood for 
the world-era ushering in a “resurrection” or “restitution of all things.” 
Cyril speaks of there being no inherent difficulty in the idea of flesh 
being restored to flesh, and dwells, after St. Paul’s manner, on the 
resurrection of the body—not the same body, but a spiritual one—and 
interprets the clause “resurrection of the flesh” as quite obviously and 
naturally meaning “resurrection of the dead,” i.e., an eternal continu- 
ance of life after death (xxiii. 28). 

At this point one may note Cyril’s views as to the Canon of Holy 
Scripture. He accepted all our books of the Old Testament plus Baruch; 
and in the New Testament all except the Apocalypse; receiving seven 
Catholic epistles—James, two by St. Peter, three by St. John, and Jude— 
and reckoning the “Hebrews” as Pauline. Here he followed the general 
usage of the Greek church. He carefully cautions his hearers to be con- 
tent with these, and on no account to read “spurious” works either of 
the Old Testament or of the New Testament. ‘What is not read in 
Church, that do not read by thyself” (iv. 33 ff.). 

One is struck throughout the lectures by the extraordinary pains 
Cyril takes to confute the Jews, and to put counter-arguments into the 
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hands of his hearers that will enable them to refute Jewish slanders and 
Jewish evasions of the meaning, plain or obscure, of their own prophecies. 
The Jews were naturally strong in numbers and an influence in Palestine, 
and especially in Jerusalem—a fact which was emphasized some twelve 
years later in their frantic efforts to assist in the abortive attempt under 
Julian to rebuild the Temple. 

Let me pass now to the question of the Creed of the mother-church 
of Christendom. One of the most interesting results of the study of 
these lectures is that, although in accordance with the disciplina arcani 
of the age, the formal and exact verbal transcription of the Creed is not 
given, we are enabled to learn what were the clauses that it contained. 
This is the more important because the Jerusalem Creed formed the 
foundation of that Imperial and Constantinopolitan recension of the 
Creed which nearly the whole of Christendom recites today in the liturgy 
under the misnomer of “Nicene.” It is true that Professor Lebedeff, 
of Moscow, has recently (see J. Th. St. iv. 285) termed the early Jerusa- 
lem Creed thus extracted from the lectures “merely the ingenious com- 
position of modern scholars’’; but it is obvious that such a Creed existed, 
otherwise Cyril could not have lectured upon it; and equally obvious that 
its phrases can be deduced from these lectures without any great exercise 
of ingenuity, for some of them are expressly stated by Cyril to be those 
of the Creed. We may affirm then without any hesitation that the early 
Creed of Jerusalem was cast in the following form: 


We believe in One God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth, and of all things visible and invisible: 
And in One Lord Jesus Christ, the Only begotten Son of God, 
Very God, begotten of the Father before all worlds, 
Through Whom all things were made, 
Who became Flesh, and was made Man, 
Was crucified and buried, 
Rose the third day, 
And ascended into the heavens, 
And sat down on the right hand of the Father, 
And is coming again in glory to judge quick and dead, 
Whose kingdom shall have no end: 
And in One Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, 
Who spake by the prophets: 
And in One Baptism of Repentance for the Remission of sins: 
And in One Holy Catholic Church: 
And in the Resurrection of the Flesh: 
And in Life Eternal. 
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Our knowledge, as a rule, of the exact forms of local symbols is very 
imperfect, partly because of the dislike of church teachers to give in 
consecutive order the words of their baptismal symbol, and partly because 
the importance gained by conciliar creeds pushed the others into the 
background; but in the case of the Creed of the mother-church of Chris- 
tendom this is happily not so. We owe our knowledge of it, however, 
solely to these lectures of St. Cyril. 

The disciplina arcani seems to us very extraordinarily unnecessary 
and unpractical. ‘‘Tell nothing to a stranger,” says Cyril (Procat. 12). 
The catechumens were not permitted to learn what the competentes were 
taught, nor were the latter allowed to write the Creed down, but only 
to commit it to memory (v. 12). At the head of his lectures Cyril 
solemnly warns his readers, after the lectures had been published— 
if one may use such an expression: at any rate, after they had been 
taken down in writing and circulated—to allow only candidates for 
baptism and baptized believers to read them; “thou mayest by no 
means put them into the hands of catechumens, nor of any others who 
are not Christians, as thou shalt answer to the Lord. And if thou takest 
a copy of them, write this prohibition in the beginning, as in the sight 
of the Lord.” Very strange does this sound in view of what one imagines 
must have happened after Nicaea, when creeds were handed about and 
freely discussed. Nor does this notion as to the secrecy with which 
Christian truth was guarded agree with what ecclesiastical historians 
tell us of heathens present in Nicaea out of curiosity as to the Christian 
belief (Soz. i. 18), and of familiar and colloquial bandying of sacred 
subjects and questions in the market-places and in the theaters, such as 
Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, and Eusebius complained of. Eusebius, 
(V.C. ii. 61) tells us that “solemn matters of divine teaching were 
subjected to the basest mockery in the very theatres of the heathen.” 
Athanasius (Or. c. Ar. i. 7) speaks of boys in the streets and women being 
questioned on points of doctrine. Socrates says (ii. 2), “The chamber- 
lains in the palace discuss doctrine with the women, and in the family of 
every citizen there is a logical contest.’”” But the most remarkable 
testimony is that of Gregory of Nyssa: 

Men of yesterday, mere mechanics, offhand dogmatists in theology, 
servants and slaves that have been flogged, are serious and philosophical with 
us about matters incomprehensible. The whole city is full of such—clothes- 
vendors, money-lenders, victuallers. Ask about pence, and he will discuss the 
Generate and the Ingenerate; inquire the price of bread, he answers Greater 
is the Father, and the Son is subject; mention that you would like a bath, 
and he defines that the Son is out of nothing (ii. 898). 
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Yet in spite of all this, the theory of the disciplina arcani persisted at 
least till the time of Augustine, and indeed later (Council of Orange, 
Canon 19, 441 A.D.)* 

It is of importance to notice that, before beginning his detailed 
exposition of the articles of belief, Cyril imparted to his hearers a large 
body of church teaching on the subjects of the Being of God, Christ, 
the incarnation, the virgin-birth, the cross, the burial, the resurrection, 
the ascension, the future judgment, the Holy Spirit, the soul of man, 
his freedom of will, his body, marriage, food, fasting, dress, the resur- 
rection of the body, the laver of baptism, and Holy Scripture (iv). 
This teaching naturally varied in its form and language. But after this 
the candidates were taught orally the exact words of the Creed, which 
were to be committed to memory and, as I have said, neither to be 
written down nor recited in the presence of the unbaptized (v. 12). 

Before I pass to the points of ritual and practice there are two 
matters upon which I ought to touch. The first is Cyril’s well-known 
references to the wood of the cross. There are three passages in which 
he speaks of it, and I will quote them in full, as it may be that they 
have been misunderstood. 

a) “Christ was crucified for our sins truly; shouldest thou be dis- 
posed to deny it, the very place which all can see refutes thee, even this 
blessed Golgotha, in which, on account of Him Who was crucified on it, 
we are now assembled; and further the whole world is filled with the 
portions of the wood of the Cross” (iv. 10). 

b) Again, speaking of the many witnesses to Christ, Cyril enumerates 
inter alia the manger, Egypt, the Jordan, the winds rebuked, the five 
loaves, and adds, “The holy wood of the Cross is His witness, which is 
seen amongst us to this day, and by means of those who have in faith 
taken thereof, has from this place now almost filled the whole world” 
(x. 19). 

c) Once more: “For though I should now deny His crucifixion, this 
Golgotha confutes me . . . . the wood of the Cross confutes me, which 
has from hence been distributed piecemeal to all the world” (xiii. 4). 

Surely there is something very rhetorical in these passages. Is it pos- 
sible that Cyril used the phrase “‘the wood of the Cross”’ metaphorically 
for faith in Christ’s Atonement, or for Christianity itself, which had 

* The theory of the disciplina arcani was probably based on the Jewish distinc- 
tion of certain esoteric literature (or apocrypha) which was more highly treasured 
than the canonical Scriptures. It could never have been more than a well-recognized 


and strongly supported convention. See Charles, A pocr. and pseudepigr., I, p. viii; 
Batiffol, “L’Arcane,” Etudes d’histoire et de théologie positive (1902). 
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spread almost throughout the known world? What does he mean by 
“those who have in faith taken thereof’? Neither Eusebius nor Con- 
stantine (Euseb. V.C. iii. 28, 30) speaks of any other discovery, at the 
time of the empress Helena’s excavations, beyond the site of the Holy 
Sepulcher. That was in 328, when Cyril was a boy of thirteen. It is 
almost incredible that within twenty years there should have grown up 
a belief that the Cross had been found, and that it should have been dis- 
tributed piecemeal throughout the world. Pilgrimages to Jerusalem 
were not so common then as in later times. As a matter of fact it is not 
until about 394 that Chrysostom gives us the first form of the story of the 
discovery of three crosses, with the titulus attached to the middle one— 
a story which was amplified and embroidered, doubtless in good faith, 
by Ambrose and Sulpicius, Rufinus, Socrates, and others in the fifth 
century. If, however, you prefer to think that Cyril did really believe 
that the true cross had been discovered, you will probably wish to add 
that the sifting of evidence as to matters of fact was not his strong point. 
In any case his language is not innocent of some exaggeration. 

The other point I wish to touch upon illustrates Cyril’s methods of 
exegesis, and, besides, is interesting for its own sake. I refer to his 
interpretation of the symbolism of the water and the blood which issued 
from the Savior’s pierced side (iii. 10; xiii. 21). In speaking of the 
necessity of baptism, he says: 

Unless a man receive Baptism, he hath not salvation; except martyrs only, 
who even without the water receive the kingdom. For the Saviour Who 
redeemed the world through the Cross, when His Side was pierced, gave forth 
blood and water; that in times of peace men should be baptized with water, 
in times of persecution with their own blood. (Cf. Tertullian De bapt. 16.) 


In another lecture he speaks differently: 


The beginning of signs under Moses was blood and water, and the last of 
all Jesus’s signs was the same. Moses began by changing the river into blood, 
and Jesus at the end gave forth from His Side water with blood. This was 
perhaps on account of the two speeches, his who judged Him, and theirs who 
cried out against Him; or because of the believers and the unbelievers. For 
Pilate said, I am innocent, and washed his hands in water; they who cried out 
against Him said, His blood be on us. There came therefore these two out of 
His Side: the water perhaps for him who judged Him, but for them that 
shouted against Him, the blood. And again it is to be understood in another 
way. The blood was for the Jews: the water for the Christians; for upon the 
Jews as conspirators is the sentence of condemnation by the blood; but to thee 
who now believest, the salvation which is by water. For nothing happened 
without a meaning. Our fathers who have written comments have given 
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another reason of this matter. For since in the Gospel the power of salutary 
Baptism is twofold, that namely, by means of water bestowed on the illumi- 
nated, and that to holy martyrs in persecutions through their own blood, there 
came out of that salutary Side blood and water, to ratify the gift to confession 
made for Christ, whether in illumination or on occasions of martyrdom. 

He adds characteristically: 

There is something besides meant by the Side. The woman who was 
formed from the side led the way to sin; but Jesus Who came to bestow the 
grace of pardon on men and women alike, was pierced in the Side for women 
that He might undo the sin. 

II. Points of ritual and practice.— 

1. First, the ritual of the baptismal rite: The candidates assembled 
in the outer hall of the baptistery, and there, barefoot and clothed only in 
a tunic (xtr@v), facing the west, they stretched forth the hand and 
made their renunciation: ‘I renounce thee, Satan, and all thy works and 
all thy pomp, and all thy service.”” They then turned to the East and 
made their confession of faith in the words of the early Baptismal Creed 
of Jerusalem: “I believe in the Father and in the Son and in the Holy 
Ghost, and in one Baptism of repentance.” Entering then into the 
inner chamber they stripped off their tunics and were anointed all over 
with exorcised oil. The water in the “holy pool” (ayia xoAvpB76pa) was 
sanctified by “the Invocation of the Holy Ghost, and of Christ, and of 
the Father.”” Standing on the edge of the font, a second confession of 
faith in the Holy Trinity was made, and then came the trine immersion, 
a triple descent beneath the saving waters, pointing (Cyril says) to the 
three days’ burial of Christ. The actual baptism was immediately suc- 
ceeded by the chrism or unction with holy ointment on forehead, eyes, 
nostrils, and breast, carrying with it the gift of the Holy Spirit. He 
says: 

Beware of supposing this to be plain ointment. For as the Bread of the 
Eucharist, after the Invocation of the Holy Ghost, is mere bread no longer, 
but the Body of Christ, so also this Holy Ointment is no more simple ointment, 
nor as one might say, common, after the Invocation, but the charisma of 
Christ, and is made effectual to impart the Holy Ghost by the Presence of 
His Own Godhead. It is symbolically applied to thy forehead and thy other 
senses; and while thy body is anointed with visible ointment, thy soul is 
sanctified by the Holy and Life-creating Spirit. 


The “illuminated ones’ now put on white robes, symbolical of bap- 
tismal innocence, which were worn throughout the Easter octave. Thus 
clad they proceeded into the great Church of the Resurrection, being 
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welcomed in the words of the Thirty-second Psalm, and admitted to their 
first communion. 

2. The ritual of the Eucharist can be gathered in all its salient fea- 
tures from Cyril’s mystagogic lectures, though not, of course, in full 
detail. In the Missa Catechumenorum we read of the Lections, and the 
Gospel, and the Sermon, with its text and its final doxology. In the 
Missa Fidelium we find the Lavabo, followed by the Kiss of Peace. We 
may infer from the citation of St. Matthew, vss. 23 f., about bringing 
the gift to the Altar, that here followed the Offertory (xxiii. 3). Then 
came that most ancient and invariable section of the liturgy beginning 
with the Anaphora (cf. Cyprian, 252, A.D. De orat. dom. 31), the Preface, 
and Triumphal Hymn. Then followed the Epiclesis, the Great Inter- 
cession for the quick and dead, which included one clause particularly 
interesting to us just now—“‘for our soldiers and allies” —and the Pater- 
noster. Then came the Elevation with the words Ta dyw rots dyins, 
to which the people responded, “One is Holy, One is the Lord, Jesus 
Christ.” The Invitation to Communion was sung by a chanter in the 
words of Psalm 34:8, “‘O taste and see how gracious the Lord is.”” Then 
the reception of the Body of Christ, “the left hand a throne for the right,” 
touching the eyes with the sacred particle, being careful not to let a 
crumb fall, and responding “Amen.” Then the Chalice, bowing before 
it in reverence, and with the same response. “And while the moisture 
is still upon thy lips, touching it with thine hands, hallow both thine 
eyes and brow and the other senses.” The liturgy concluded with the 
Thanksgiving and Blessing. 

One other detail of daily or hourly practice calls for notice. In 
two passages, reminiscent, I think, of Tertullian (De coron. 3, 202 A.D.), 
Cyril urges the use of the sign of the cross. ‘Let us not then be ashamed 
of the Cross of Christ; but though another hide it, do thou openly seal 
it on thy brow, that the devils beholding that princely sign, may flee far 
away trembling. Make thou this sign when thou eatest and drinkest, 
sittest or liest down, risest up, speakest, walkest: in a word, on every 
occasion; for He Who was here crucified, is above in the heavens” 
(iv. 14). And again: 

Be the Cross our seal, made with boldness by our fingers on our brow, and 
in everything—over the bread we eat and the cups we drink, in our comings in 
and goings out, before our sleep, when we lie down and when we awake, when 
we are in the way and when we are still. Great is that preservative; it is 
without price, for the poor’s sake; without toil, for the sick; since its grace is 
from God (xiii. 36). 
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I conclude: there is a splendid breadth in Cyril’s outlook, a wide 
horizon, which we might do well to cultivate. After all his explicit 
directions toward the truth and antidotes against error, he is constrained 
to conclude with these words: 

The ways of finding Eternal Life are many, though I have passed over 
them by reason of their number. For God in His loving kindness has opened, 
not one or two only, but many doors by which to enter into the Life everlasting, 
that as far as lay in Him, all might enjoy it without hindrance . . . . which 
may we all, both teachers and hearers, by God’s grace enjoy (xviii. 31). 


T. HERBERT BINDLEY 
Denton, NorFOLK, ENGLAND 


CORRECTION 


Professor C. C. Torrey of Yale was kind enough to call the attention 
of the writer to an erroneous statement and an argument based thereon 
in the American Journal of Theology, XXI (January, 1917),94-109. The 
Arabic of the first sentence in Abulfeda and Ibu Athir may very well 
bear the meaning: “to be the younger contemporary of,” “to be born 
before someone’s death.”” The writer has no data at hand at the present 
time to show how early this usage is, but it is certainly early enough for 
Abulfeda and Ibu Athir. How Galen came to be correlated chronologi- 
cally with Ptolemy is, of course, another question, which need not and 
cannot be broached here. For non-Arabists it will be simplest and 
safest to excise the statement and the arguments deduced therefrom. 
The argument as a whole will not, the writer believes, be materially 
affected by this excision. 


M. SPRENGLING 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A STUDENT’S GUIDE TO THE OLD TESTAMENT! 


This is not a book for the “general reader,” but distinctly a work 
for those studiously minded. It is crammed full of information. The 
author has brought together here practically all the divergent opinions 
of leading scholars as to the time of origin of the individual chapters and 
verses of the Old Testament. With becoming modesty he refrains for 
the most part from thrusting his own views upon us, where there is any 
great difference of opinion. He cites an enormous amount of bibliog- 
raphy on every topic, confining himself, however, to books written in 
English. The accuracy of these citations and the perfection of the 
proofreading as a whole, in a work involving so much detail, are worthy 
of the highest praise. 

The plan of the book arranges the literary materials to be dealt with 
in seven groups, viz., (1) “Prior to the Conquest,” (2) “The Period of 
the Judges,” (3) “The United Kingdom,” (4) “The Divided Kingdom,” 
(5) “The Exile,” (6) ‘The Persian Period,” (7) ‘The Grecian Period.” 
Each of these groups is treated under two heads—the first a general 
introduction to the literature of the period, and the second a chronologi- 
cally arranged list in detail of the writings pertaining to the period, with 
brief critical and chronological notes. An index of biblical passages 
enables the student to find the treatment of any verse or group of verses 
with ease. Thus it is a simple matter to find at what period any given 
passage is placed by modern scholars and why it is thus chronologically 
located. 

The book ought to be very useful to all who are willing to give a 
little serious attention to the history of Old Testament literature. It is 
not itself a history of that literature, but it furnishes the materials for 
such a history. In the hands of a teacher who knows how to integrate 
the literature with the life of the times, who can bring out clearly the 
circumstances and forces which produced these literary reactions and 
show the method and aim that dominated the makers of this literature, 

t An Introduction to the Old Testament Chronologically Arranged. By Harlan 
Creelman. With a Foreword by F. K. Sanders. New York: Macmillan, 1917. 
xxxv+383 pages. $2.75. 
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the book should prove a great success. Its general point of view, of 
course, is that of the historical school, and the author’s conclusions, in 
so far as they are indicated, are of the cautious type represented by such - 
scholars as Driver and the contributors to Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible. But the critical literature so abundantly cited, if used by the 
inquiring reader, will bring him into touch with every shade of opinion. 


J. M. Powis SmitH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A NEW TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


To devote the first of three lectures on textual criticism’ to an attack 
upon the modern historical interpretation of the Old Testament seems 
at first sight a strange procedure. But it becomes explicable when it 
appears that the lecturer’s theory of textual criticism involves the claim 
that Abraham brought his biography with him from Babylonia already 
written up in cuneiform characters, and that Moses wrote the entire 
Hexateuch, using such sources as were available and employing the 
cuneiform script. Concerning the post-Mosaic books Naville can only 
conjecture that such books as Joshua, Judges, and Samuel were written 
in cuneiform, while the later books were prevailingly in Aramaic, though 
the prophets occasionally resorted to cuneiform when they had something 
particularly important to say. It was Ezra’s task to translate the cunei- 
form documents into Aramaic. Last of all, about the beginning of the 
Christian era, the rabbis, in order to make a sharp distinction between the 
Jewish and Samaritan Scriptures, created the square script and turned 
the Aramaic Scriptures into the Jewish idiom, viz., Hebrew, which now 
for the first time became a written language. 

This strange view is not altogether new. Professor Naville himself 
has written on it before, and he gives credit to Conder, Sayce, 
Philippe Berger, and Jeremias as his predecessors on this path. But 
he carries it out in greater detail and to further conclusions than 
heretofore. The result is a structure worthy of all praise as a work 
of the imagination. We can hardly accept it, however, as a piece 
of serious historical reconstruction. It can scarcely be expected that 
Professor Naville in one brief lecture should sweep away the labors 
of the scholars of half a century and rehabilitate Moses as the 
author of the Pentateuch. As a matter of fact, the considerations 
emphasized in Lecture I have been weighed again and again and found 


* The Text of the Old Testament. (The Schweich Lectures, 1915.) By Edouard 
Naville. London: Oxford University Press, 1916. viii+82 pages. 3s. 
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wanting. If Moses did not write the Pentateuch, it is of course gratui- 
tous to say that he did not write it in cuneiform. In any case, one may 
wonder where Moses, whose legislative activity was all exercised in the 
desert, succeeded in finding the clay for his cuneiform tablets. Again, 
if the Pentateuch was written on cuneiform tablets, why is the specific 
term for “tablet,’’ viz., md , used only in connection with the stone 
tablets of the Decalogue? Elsewhere in the Pentateuch the law of 
Moses is described as written in a "50. This term is used in Jer., 
chap. 36, in connection with n>372 “ae the roll of the book.” Cuneiform 
tablets were never rolled up. In the story of Jeremiah’s purchase of a 


sight reads very much as if that deed were written on a clay tablet. 
But, on the other hand, every statement made in the record is equally 
well satisfied on the supposition that papyrus was used. It is sound 
philology to hold that "BD means the same thing in similar contexts 
everywhere, until we have definite proof of the existence of another 
meaning. 

As to the second claim, that the prophets wrote in Aramaic and 
that Hebrew did not arise as a literary tongue till about the first Christian 
century, space forbids adequate discussion. That sucha radical change 
in the language of Scripture as this, at so late a date, should have escaped 
mention in any literature would be almost unbelievable. Further, that 
Hebrew should have been the dialect spoken only around Jerusalem 
is more easily alleged than proved. Indeed, Dr. Naville himself refers 
to the Canaanite glosses in the Amarna letters as Hebrew (p. 37), and 
rightly so. Yet these Hebrew words and forms come from such places 
as Megiddo and Hazur. What then becomes of Hebrew as a local dialect 
of Judah? The author’s attention might also be called to Breasted’s 
article on the origins of the Phoenician alphabet, in AJSL, XXXII 
(1916), which appeared too late to be reckoned with in these lectures. 


J. M. Powis SmitH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A NEW TEXTBOOK ON HEBREW RELIGION" 


This book belongs to the series of “Handbooks of Ethics and Re- 
ligion,” designed mainly for use as college textbooks. It is not usually 
the aim of such books to strike out on new and independent lines of 


* The Origin and Growth of the Hebrew Religion. By Professor Henry Thatcher 
Fowler. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1916. xv+190 pages. $1.00. 
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investigation, but rather to present the generally accepted results of 
historical criticism concisely, accurately, clearly, and, if the writer has 
the happy gift, attractively. Certainly the last quality is by no means 
the least important, for it is the mission of such books not so much to 
satisfy an interest in the subject already awakened as to create an 
interest. 

The present little work fulfils these requirements in large measure. 
It is not weighted with the pros and cons on mooted questions which 
might have great interest for scholars but very little for the youthful 
reader. The main themes of the book are therefore allowed to stand 
out clearly so that they can be grasped without difficulty, and the 
summary at the close gathers up the results of the previous studies 
succinctly and forcibly. A definite impression is thus left upon the 
reader’s mind, and this is most desirable. This impression will enable 
him to proceed farther into biblical studies with a correct sense of direc- 
tion. The book furnishes excellent starting-points for more detailed 
reading and study. Finally, the material is presented attractively. 
The book is pleasant reading, though I cannot say that it is calculated 
to pique curiosity or to challenge attention by any very striking or 
picturesque way of putting things. But the necessary conventionality 
of the textbook and picturesqueness of treatment are qualities difficult 
to combine. 

The general critical attitude of Professor Fowler may be seen in 
the following extracts. He is interested in tracing back to Moses the 
sources of the moral elements rather than the cult elements in Hebrew 
religion. Budde’s covenant theory, Paton’s emphasis upon Jahweh’s 
pity and power in the redemption of Israel from Egypt, and Wellhausen’s 
emphasis upon Jahweh’s justice in the “decisions” at Kadesh are the 
roots of the moralized religion of the Hebrews. The nimbus which 
gathers round the figure of David is of course dissipated in the usual 
way. Isaiah still teaches the inviolability of Zion in 701, though just 
why he should have done so when the country was apostatizing from 
Jahweh under the leadership of the Egyptian party is not explained 
(p.92). Ahesitating position is adopted with reference to the specifically 
messianic prophecies in Isaiah (pp. 93, 155). It is interesting to notice, 
by the way, how doubts of these prophecies are finally making their 
way into popularizations of the historical treatment of the Old Testa- 
ment. The significance of Jeremiah and Ezekiel for the development 
of individualism is properly underscored, though a much-needed criti- 
cism, or suggestion of criticism, of Ezekiel’s doctrine of individual 
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responsibility is missing. The identification of the servant in Deutero- 
Isaiah is left somewhat in doubt, though with leanings toward the theory 
of his identification with the remnant. For my own part I should 
have preferred to see the individualistic interpretation of the servant 
definitely eliminated. One of the most useful features of the book is 
the very well-selected series of Scripture passages at the beginning of 
each chapter, which it is intended that the student should examine 
before reading the chapter. These passages will undoubtedly prove 
to be most helpful in quickening the student’s interest in the following 
discussion. Professor Fowler has not allowed any controversial element 
to enter into his book. The impression which it makes is altogether 
constructive. The student is introduced to the modern view of the 
Old Testament as if it were a matter of course. This is in keeping with 
the sound pedagogical theories which obviously underlie the arrange- 
ment and general treatment of the subject. Teachers will find Professor 
Fowler’s work a very serviceable handbook on a theme which has a 
perennial interest and importance, even in the din of these wild days. 


KEMPER FULLERTON 
OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION OF JESUS 


Two portly and expensive volumes‘ represent the culmination of 
President Hall’s long-continued and monumental activities in his chosen 
field, and have been awaited with great expectation. They rightly 
claim the interest and appreciation of many students. The title is 
likely to mislead the general reader; the work is not a contribution to 
the study of Jesus, but to the study of genetic psychology. Librarians 
need to note this in cataloguing it. The student who wishes to know 
what Jesus said and did, or to understand the Gospels, will find only 
incidental benefit here; it is not the psychology of Jesus which is treated, 
but the psychology of those who have reflected on Jesus. How the 
human mind has reacted upon this name; above all, how a modern 
encyclopedic mind, superlatively trained in psychological analysis, reacts 
upon it, is exhaustively and illuminatingly presented. The distinction 
between the original fact and the reaction upon it is unimportant for the 
author’s purpose, and is rarely drawn. It is easier and more productive 
to psychologize the reaction. For example, it is obviously quite mean- 


t Jesus the Christ in the Light of Psychology. By G. Stanley Hall. New York: 
Doubleday Page & Co., 1917. 2 vols. xix+733 pages. $7.50 net. 
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ingless to discuss the psychology of the actual physical birth of Jesus. 
But Dr. Hall, in his forty-one pages on the nativity, discusses the mental 
processes which, as he supposes, went on in those ancient minds which 
shaped the legend of the virgin birth (which is twice—pp. ix and 343— 
inexcusably called the Immaculate Conception), and adds much psycho- 
logical reflection of his own on the same mythic motif. All this casts 
no light at all on the actual circumstances of Jesus’ birth and very little 
on the gospel narrative, but very much on the psychology of the Clark 
University school. In short, the book can be adequately reviewed only 
by the psychologist; the New Testament student has little concern with 
it or it with him. He may feel that at times the author is too severe on 
the humble desire to know the truth as to what Jesus said and did, as in 
this comment on the miracles (Introduction, p. xiii): “Negation of 
them by crude rationalism is not progress but regression. All discussion 
of whether the nature miracles of the New Testament were literally 
performed or not represents a low plane of crass religious materialism.” 
Indeed (p. 400), “the whole progress of recent critical studies of Chris- 
tianity has consisted largely in emancipating it from merely textual 
criticism and historical research. The certain data are so meagre, gappy 
and contradictory that psychology must, even more than it has of late, 
become henceforth our chief guide... . . In fact, the Jesus problems 
have already become, some solely, and all increasingly, those of psy- 
chology or the higher anthropology.” 

It is natural, then, that Dr. Hall should have an antecedent sym- 
pathy with the contentions of Drews, W. B. Smith, and others of the 
Christ-myth school. He presents at length and in the most favorable 
light their arguments, with such evident interest that it is something of a 
surprise when he rejects (p. 312) their central hypothesis. His real 
feeling comes out in the statement (p. 488) that Jesus “‘is the center of the 
greatest psychic synthesis ever yet made, and from this viewpoint, as 
from most others, it makes vastly less difference than was till very lately 
thought how much of his majestic figure is historic, and how much a 
‘focus of projection of the optimal ideals of the race.’” Again: “I 
believe in the historical Jesus, but I have tried to show how even the 
church can get on, if it should ever have to do so, without him, and that 
this might possibly ultimately make for greater spirituality” (Intro- 
duction, p. viii). Then this (p. 34): “Whether we regard Jesus as 
myth or history, we all need him alike. If I hold him a better and purer 
psychological being than any other, although made warp and woof 
of human wishes, and needs, and ideals, I insist that on this basis I 
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ought to be called an orthodox Christian, because thus to me he remains 
the highest, best, and most helpful of all who ever lived, whether that 
life be in Judea or in the soul of man.” We are thus prepared to read 
(p. 259) concerning the virgin birth: “Its truth so far transcends his- 
toricity that the psychologist of the folk-soul can say .... with a 
fulness of conviction that criticism can never give and that the old 
faith never knew, that Jesus was veritably ‘conceived of the Holy 
Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary.’” Page xviii of the Introduc- 
tion puts this attitude still more concretely: “As a result of all this, 
I believe I can now repeat almost every clause of the Apostles’ Creed 
with a fervent sentiment of conviction. My intellectual interpretation 
of the meaning of each item of it probably differs foto caelo from that 
of the average orthodox believer. To me not a clause of it is true in a 
crass, literal, material sense, but all of it is true in a sense far higher, 
which is only symbolized on the literal plane.” 

The reader, thus prepared, cannot justifiably feel surprise or dis- 
appointment that we do not come to the historic Jesus until page 288, 
near the end of the first volume, and that the subject of discussion is so 
prevailingly a gospel phrase or modern comment which Dr. Hall does 
not regard as historic. There is a long chapter on “ Miracles,” although 
we are told that “true miracles are things which are absolutely false. 
They never happen..... These are only fabrications, and that of a 
low order” (p. 609). Yet “psychoanalysis” can find in these fabrica- 
tions a rich store of significance, and each miracle-story is discussed in 
great detail, in quite “uncritical” fashion, with no discrimination of 
sources, all the Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel being freely mingled, 
while modern reflections quite unrelated to the original motives are 
everywhere attached. The resurrection, too, has a great chapter to itself, 
but the subject dealt with is the belief in the resurrection, irrespective 
of any fact behind that belief. ‘The risen Jesus is . . . . in danger of 
being a little besmirched by too much peering criticism as to times and 
places, which sometimes only vulgarizes the purely ideal” (p. 699). 
So pages 678 ff., on the “ Passion,” treat only of others thinking of Jesus’ 
death, not of Jesus’ own thoughts and feelings as the catastrophe over- 
whelmed him. Perhaps chapter vii, on “ Jesus’ Eschatology,” gives 
most attention to his own psychology. Yet even here the interest is 
chiefly elsewhere. Typical is page 428, which presents an impressive 
series of contrasts in Jesus’ character; in reality the contrasts are not in 
Jesus, nor even in the discrepant gospel records, but in various later 
accounts and interpretations by theologians and biographers. This 
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chapter, like all the rest, is vitiated for the student of history by the 
entire failure to discriminate sources. The development of Jesus’ 
messianic consciousness is described (on pp. 345-47) with chief reliance 
on Fourth Gospel passages, which are freely mingled with others from 
the synoptists. So we read (p. 352): “Many of the above Johannin 
passages show that he also revered the God within his own breast,” 
etc. Students will not be satisfied with the account of the Kingdom 
of God in chapter vi, nor with the understanding of the term “Son of 
Man” (p. 339). Contestable also are the statements that Jesus began 
by conceiving the Kingdom as an inward reality (p. 370), that the priests 
knew of his claim to messiahship before the disciples did (p. 373), that 
Jesus demanded from the people messianic recognition (pp. 433 f.), 
above all, the statement (pp. 404 f., 434) that Jesus adopted the mythical 
concept of the dying and rising god and deliberately set himself to fulfil 
it. Incidentally, the account of this concept on pages 716-22 is super- 
ficial and inaccurate. The historical theologian will pause over the 
statement (p. 15), “To Paul and the early Church he [Jesus] was no less 
very God of very God, in whom divinity had eclipsed humanity.” 
Along with this goes the constant assumption, so gratifying to traditional 
orthodoxy, that Jesus regarded himself as God (p. 303 and passim), 
that the terms “Messiah” and “Son of God” implied deity. The 
related definition of God may be quoted (p. 285): “It is thus man’s 
better generic self outwardly projected that man has always and every- 
where worshipped. Than himself thus spiritualized there is no other 
God.” The next page has cryptic words: “The birth-story of Jesus 

. might be called the return of the not so much prodigal as ostra- 
cized God to his father, man. ... . So there is a sense in which generic 
man or humanity is truly God’s father and is recognized as such by the 
title Son of God, which Jesus gave to himself.” Add to this the sen- 
tence (p. 159): “No more glorious affirmation was ever made than that 
God and man simultaneously became each other.” 

It is clear that what Dr. Hall furnishes is not contributions to the 
historian or to the exegete. All the more is it to be regretted that in 
those passages which have specific New Testament reference there should 
be so many slips and inaccuracies, suggesting inadequate familiarity 
with the material. We read (p. 201) of “the bewitched Galileans 
(Gal. 3:1),” and later (p. 592) of “the churches Paul founded at Corinth 
and Galilee.” Of the centurion Dr. Hall says (p. 124): “Jesus, we are 
told, was profoundly impressed by his unprecedented faith, and with 
no remonstrance healed him, though a gentile, the only case in which he 
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did so, indicating that Jesus himself had exceptional reverence for a 
believing soldier.” Besides the threefold error of fact in this sentence, 
the argument for Jesus’ military sympathies is notable even in these 
times. On page 195 we learn, to our surprise, that Apollos taught 
Aquila and Priscilla, “to whom he expounded the way of the Lord more 
perfectly”! The true statement (p. 523), that “John records not one 
true parable,” suggests a rephrasing of the words (p. 525), “Some 
of Jesus’ parables, like the ‘good shepherd’ and the vineyard, seem 
amplified from Old Testament metaphors.” The chapter on the parables 
has a very full discussion of the passages in detail, but, again, not from 
the standpoint of the exegete. The reference (p. 547) to “the very 
scholarly but finicking and jejune Jiilicher” suggests the method of 
approach. Incidentally, if a sensitive reader shrinks a bit at “storiettes,”’ 
near the beginning of this chapter (p. 518), he may experience real dis- 
tress at “‘parablette”’ (p. 537). On page 620, “It hath been said by this 
or that prophet, priest, or king of high degree of old, but I say unto you,” 
does not reproduce the wording or the thought of Matt., chap. 5. What 
authority is there for the inference (p. 613) concerning the paralytic 
let down through the roof, that Jesus “thought the disease due to 
infection from a sex disease”? On page 688 and several times later 
the use of the word “parousia”’ for the post-resurrection appearances of 
Jesus is misleading. “Twenty-five or thirty leagues” (p. 658) gives a 
false idea of the “‘25 or 30 stadia” of John 6:19; the extreme dimensions 
of the lake are thirteen by seven miles. “The first news of the empty 
tomb was brought by Mary the Mother”’ (p. 688) isa slip; so is Bethesda 
(p. 605) for Bethsaida in a reference to Mark 8:22. More complicated 
is the confusion (p. 606) in regard to the Bartimaeus narrative. ‘ Mat- 
thew and Mark say there were two, while Luke says only one blind man, 
Bartimaeus. Mark says it was on the way to, and Matthew and Luke 
say it was on the way from, the city.” In reality, Matthew alone says 
two men, while Luke alone places the incident on the way #o the city. 
“At Cypress” (p. 718) apparently means “in the island of Cyprus,” 
while “the banks of the Arno,” in the description of a religious festival 
in Rome (p. 720), is easily corrected. 

Particularly noticeable are the errata in the references to books 
and authors. Many are obviously uncorrected misprints; not all are 
so explainable. J. M. Robertson becomes “Robinson” (p. 14); we 
have Professor “ Baumgarte”’ of Kiel (p. 117), “Haase” and “ Weis- 
sicker” (p. 134), ‘Wellshausen” (p. 241), “Fiehm” (for “Riehm’’) 
and “V.” Vélter (p. 339), ““Oelshausen”’ (p. 658), “Woolstan” (p. 611), 
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“Mossiman” (p. 690), “Raville” (p. 711). Similarly “Charimus”’ (for 
“‘Charinus,” p. 51), “ Wélfenbeutel”’ (p. 155), “Gundry” (for “ Kundry,” 
p. 300), “Piraean” (for “Perean,” p. 322). James Denny is called 
“G. Denny”; the elder Holtzmann is given the initials “J. H.”; Bern- 
hard Weiss and Erich Haupt take an initial from their doctorates and 
become respectively “D. B. Weiss” and “D. E. Haupt” (all these on 
p- 470); similarly “D. M. Rade” (p. 667). The “Lectures on the 
Religion of the Semites’’ are ascribed (p. 731) to Wm. Ramsay Smith. 
Page 138 attributes to Wendt a History of Jesus, translated in 2 volumes, 
1901; and to Bousset is ascribed a work, Teachings of Jesus (London, 
1906). His “Jesus” may be intended, though the chapter citation is 
quite wrong for this. Father Tyrrel’s Christianity at the Cross-Roads is 
cited (p. 397) as The Church at the Cross-Roads. T. J. Thorburn, Jesus 
the Christ, Historical or Mythical? becomes (p. 148) J. T. Thorburn, 
Jesus the Christ. History or Miracle. August Wiinsche’s Leiden des 
Messias is thrice described as an account of Jesus, presenting him as 
suffering, solitary, and misunderstood (pp. 160, 420, 694). There is 
nothing of the sort in the book, which is a critical discussion of the idea 
of Messiah as suffering, according to Old Testament and rabbinic 
sources. Tolstoi’s familiar novel is not “‘The’’ Resurrection, as it is 
called on page 82. Whois “ Krishna (B.c. 1580), the editor of the Vedas” 
(p. 106)? The notes on page 595 are meaningless and unrelated to the 
text. Page 40 has an amazing amount of error in a discussion of what 
are everywhere called Agraphia. Alfred Resch and his well-known 
book become C. Reich, “‘ Agraphia ausserevangelische Fragmente.” Then 
Uhlhorn’s Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism and Nestle’s De 
Sancta Cruce are gravely presented as discussions of the Agrapha, which 
take up and carry farther the researches of Resch. Uhlhorn’s book, 
we are told, reaches the conclusion that only ten out of Reich’s 154 
Agraphia are genuine! What can Dr. Hall or his secretaries have in 
mind? Neither of these books has the slightest relation to the Agrapha 
or to Resch. Uhlhorn appeared in 1874, fifteen years before Resch; the 
English translation (which Dr. Hall dates 1912) appeared in 1879. 
Nestle’s book on the cross appeared in the same year with Resch (1889). 
Such blunders should not appear in a professedly scientific work. On 
the same page Klostermann becomes “Kostelmann,”’ and we meet 
another student of agraphia (and pseudepigraphia, p. 41) in the person of 
“B. Peck.” 

Misprints are especially frequent in foreign (mainly German) words. 
So “der Christus-mythe” (p. 205), “der erdischer Besitz” (p. 383), 
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“‘Aufsetze”’ (p. 581, for “Aufsitze’’), “Zur Lehrer der heiligen Abend- 
mahl” and “Der Abendmahl” (p. 728), “lebenfreudige” (p. 694), 
“wieder” (for “ wider,”’ p. 574), “vorn Sonnenaufgang”’ (p. 115), “‘pietas”’ 
(p. 26), “manzier”’ (for ““mamzer,” p. 70), “Judaorum” (p. 86). The 
Greek word for “fish” is misprinted on p. 654. English misprints 
are “doctrinnaire” (p. 149), “immanence” (twice for “imminence,” 
Pp. 135, 149), “ancester” (p. 223), “hynagogic” (for “hypnagogic,” 
p. 306), “murderer” (for “murder,” p. 563), “acclimation” (for “accla- 
mation,” p. 434). “‘Supernal”’ is twice (pp. 677, 723) incorrectly used 
for supernatural. “Johannin’’ is everywhere used, but never “Petrin”’ 
or “Paulin.” “Messianity” is the standing substitute for ‘“messiah- 
ship”; “collection’’ becomes “ colligation”’ (p. 708), and “ perseverance,” 
“perseveration” (p. 551). Ina discussion of animal symbolism (p. 16) 
we have the statement that “the dragon is a favorite image of 
sin” followed by the happy thought “that King Arthur’s pendragon 
may have been suggested by now extinct monsters”! Split infinitives 
and other awkward grammatical constructions abound. Indirect 
quotations and reminiscences reveal the enormous reading that lies 
behind the book. For example, of the belief in Jesus’ bodily resurrec- 
tion we read (p. 706): “An intelligent man who affirms that he holds 
this belief can hardly know what intellectual honesty means.” This is 
George Burman Foster’s classic remark concerning miracles (Finality of 
the Christian Religion, p. 132), reproduced, italics and all. Dr. Hall’s 
book would have been vastly improved had the hundreds of books 
read or consulted in its preparation been more completely digested and 
assimilated. At present they often protrude somewhat too obviously. 
The same is true of certain erratic blocks of learning scattered here and 
there without direct coherence with the context, like the long and unre- 
lated account of totemism in the chapter on “ Jesus’ Ethics and Prayer.” 

But perhaps the outstanding peculiarity of the book is the vocabulary 
in which it is written. Certainly it cannot be intended for the perusal 
of “the average reader.”” What would such a reader get from this: 
“Thanatophobia and gennaphobia were harnessed up with hamarto- 
phobia” (p. 415)? Here an English dictionary is of no avail; we must 
read with an open Greek lexicon before us. Is faith clarified by being 
defined as “the inner psychic evolutionary excelsior nisus of the racial 
soul in the individual” ? What reader will surmount this: “‘Man’s moral 
therapy was supposed to be accomplished, in Ritschl’s phrase, thymically, 
that is, the saving feidism might act autistically” (p. 244)? What is 
“a spurty diathesis” (p. 333), or what is conveyed by the statement 
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(p. 376) that Jesus’ “very diathesis was perfervid and even fulminating,” 
or by the reference (Introduction, p. ix), to his “erethic calenture”? It 
may be true that “the gastropathies and psychic anexorias are rich in 
spiritual analogies” (p. 513), but we fear most readers will miss these 
analogies. 

Everywhere abound rare and obsolete forms, which one finds only in 
the appendix of our larger dictionaries, and there not infrequently in a 
sense other than Dr. Hall’s. Some the dictionary does not know, though 
the meaning may be fairly obvious, as “divinitization,” “dedivinitiza- 
tion,” “dedivinization,” ‘“inwardization,”’ “factualize,”’ ‘ definitize,’’ 
“‘presentification,”’ “crassify,” “‘betone,” “ Jesusism,”’ “Christism,”’ and 
many such. Still worse is the use of a host of technical or semi- 
technical terms, unknown to most, or all, English dictionaries, the mean- 
ing of which must be dark to all but a very few readers. Out of more 
than a hundred such let these suffice: “thumic,” “mythopheme,”’ “am- 
bivalent,” “psychotic,” “psychopheme,” “ psychodynamogenic,”’ “ heba- 


mic,” “trancoidal,” ‘schizophrenia,’ ‘rabulations,” “hormones,” 
“pistobasic,”’ “‘ pedagometric,” “‘leipothumia,” “ misogelasts,” “ patheto- 
genetic,” “antiscortatory,” ‘“‘macrobiotism,” ‘“de-eschatolization.” 


Pages over which such words are thickly scattered make thorny reading. 
That the author is not remote from the vocabulary of common life is 
shown by his use of such vernacular phrases as “to ring up” (as by 
telephone, p. 297 bis) and “what he is up against” (p. 417). The latter 
phrase contrasts amusingly with the ponderous words of the preceding 
sentence, ‘This consummation of the noetic must not check but rather 
excite a counter-conative reaction.” 

On the box-cover the publishers state that Dr. Hall “seeks to pene- 
trate to the inmost soul of Jesus and to vindicate the spiritual Christ over 
against those who would reduce Him to the dimensions of a good and 
great man.” Whether the aim intended by these words is attained, or 
what would constitute real “reduction,” it is not for the student of the 
gospel history to say. At any rate, “the perfect totemic man,” the 
“fictive” creation of ‘“‘Mansoul”’ who forms the subject of these pages, is 
not the good and great man of Galilee in whose goodness and greatness 
the world has seen its clearest vision of the divine character. Final 
judgment on this exhibition of psychology in the light of Jesus the Christ 
must be left to the psychologist. 


CLayTon R. Bowen 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


MEADVILLE, Pa. 
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A NEW EXPOSITION OF MATTHEW’S GOSPEL 


During the years 1911-15 Dr. A. Lukyn Williams delivered a series 
of twelve Warburton Lectures, which have been published in a stately 
volume.t They were written, he tells us, with a triple purpose—to 
interpret the First Gospel in the sense its author meant it to bear, to 
apply the teaching so interpreted to the problems of today, and (inciden- 
tally) to present a Christian apologetic for the benefit of Jewish readers. 

These three aims have been pursued systematically throughout the 
book, but to them there has constantly been added a fourth, which the 
author unfortunately has not recognized as a distinct aim. That is, he 
has endeavored to expound, not only the meaning of the First Evangelist, 
but also the historic facts underlying the record, and the two problems 
are continually confused. He is, to be sure, familiar with the elements 
of the synoptic problem, and he assures us that he accepts the usual 
hypotheses. But he makes it evident that synoptic research means 
to him mere literary investigation without historic significance; Matthew 
is based on Mark, past doubt, but Matthew’s version is wholly as 
accurate as Mark’s and can be used without reference to Mark’s. So 
we are told, e.g., that Matt. 16:16 proves that Jesus was actually called 
“Son of God”’ in his lifetime, and Dalman is taken to task for asserting 
the contrary (pp. 316f.). The results of such a method need no descrip- 
tion. They are seen at their worst in the eighth lecture, devoted to 
the topic, “Son of Man.” As all the occurrences are considered of 
equal weight, the consequence is sheer bewilderment. 

On the other hand, Dr. Williams’ treatment of the First Gospel as 
a piece of first-century apologetic is very well done. For such a 
task some familiarity with talmudic literature is indispensable, and 
Dr. Williams’ knowledge of this field is really adequate. And he uses it 
with a caution that should be impressed on all students of Judaism: 
“Tt has ever been a temptation to students, Jewish and Christian alike, 
to foist in upon us any and every statement of the Mishna, and even of 
the Talmuds, as an illustration of the life and thought of the Jews in 
the early part of the first century. Nothing can be more absurd” 
(p. 150). The application of the Jewish material has led to the dis- 
cussion of the arguments of many modern Jewish scholars—Bacher, 
Schechter, the two Friedlinders, Dr. Montefiore, etc.—and this in 
turn has led to a formal anti-Jewish apologetic, which forms the most 

The Hebrew-Christian Messiah; Or, The Presentation of the Messiah to the Jews 


in the Gospel According to St. Matthew. By A. Lukyn Williams. London: Society 
for Promoting Christian-Knowledge, 1916. xxii+425 pages. tos. 6d. 
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interesting portion of the book. The central question in the discussion 
of Jesus’ teaching is found in the value of free and inspired personality 
as contrasted with “nomism.” And the problem of “practicability” 
is solved by finding Jesus’ emphasis on clarity of ideal rather than on 
actual achievement. This would seem to be right, although, as the 
author adds, “the characteristics enjoined ... . will be found even- 
tually to mark every one of the perfected saints” (p. 235). Interim- 
ethic ideas are discarded with decision, as would be expected in a writer 
who holds that Jesus really looked forward to a church developing 
throughout centuries. The apocalyptic material is disposed of by 
looking forward to a literal, visible reappearance of the Messiah at 
some time in the future. It can only be regretted tliat a construction 
of this kind has been grafted upon an otherwise really admirable treat- 
ment. 

The remaining part of the book—the practical exposition—calls 
for little comment. Dr. Williams is evidently a skilled and experienced 
preacher, and his notes often rise to a level of real distinction. 


Burton Scott Easton 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


AFTER THE WAR, WHAT? 


The principal governments of the world are bending all their energies 
to bringing the war to the conclusion which seems to them good. 
Humanity is counting the hours until war’s horror and chaos shall be over 
and it can give its strength again to progress and development. But 
progress is not entirely arrested by the war. Indeed, many steps forward 
seem to have been hastened by the arousing and setting free of forces 
immense and difficult to control, but which in quieter times would have 
remained sleeping much longer. It is not only wise, but indeed a very 
pressing duty, for those whose strength is not fully taken up with the war 
itself or the industries necessary to maintain it and to keep some part 
of humanity alive while it still rages, to look ahead to see what conditions 
may be expected when its fury has ceased, and particularly to prepare 
to make those conditions, as rapidly as possible, what the interests of 
humanity require. 

An exceedingly helpful book, called very aptly Human Ideals'—it 
might almost better be called “‘ Divine Ideals for Humanity ”’—is offered 


* Human Ideals. By Frederick A. M. Spencer. London: Unwin, 1917. xi+280 
pages. 6s. net. 
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to assist us in laying broad and permanent foundations for the society 
for which we are hoping in the future—we should like to say the near 
future. Perhaps it may be nearer than we dare to think. The author 
is thoroughly acquainted with the main interests and problems of 
humanity—religious, ethical, economic, educational, and political—and 
gives in simple and convincing form the results of much study and 
thought in all these lines. While the society of the future which he 
sketches is immensely in advance of that of our own day, still he proposes 
no absurd extremes or utopian programs, but rather indicates lines of 
progress which seem feasible, natural, and thoroughly Christian, and 
expects results which the best thinkers in the various phases of thought 
and life which he considers would probably very largely agree to be the 
ends most worth striving for. 

The special value of the book is not in any novel suggestions as to 
what should be sought by humanity, or how it should reach any partic- 
ular goal, but rather in the assembling in one view of the ends worth 
seeking in all the departments of social activity. A sentence in the 
Introduction indicates the sober method of Mr. Spencer: “Our task is 
to take the acknowledged principles of life and develop them and apply 
them.” In the chapter on “Morality”’ he proposes the doctrine, cer- 
tainly revolutionary in view of present ideals of large classes of men, but 
not a grain less than Christian principles warrant: “It is to be branded 
as sin to spend on oneself either wealth or strength or time which could 
be spent with better effect on others.” And, again, one hardly needs 
to have an application made to present-day conditions of so-called 
patriotism and worse to realize the meaning and importance of this 
maxim: “To live for oneself or for any portion of the whole in dissocia- 
tion from the life and ideals of the whole is the wickedness of all wicked- 
ness.” The converse is well stated: “The development of humanity 
into the Kingdom of God is the cause of all causes for which a man will 
rejoice to live and labour and suffer and die.” 

In the chapter on “Religion” the author states a very important 
principle in saying that “God co-operates with mankind, not, or not 
primarily, in His function of Creator of the material world, but as Father 
of souls, acting upon them without sensible media but in some direct 
psychic contact.” “Not belief, or conduct, or ritual, but prayer, is the 
essence of religion,”’ he says, and he finds the Lord’s Prayer the model 
on which Christian worship should have been and should be founded. 

The subjects of the remaining chapters will help give an idea of the 
scope of the book: “The Distribution of Wealth,” “Production and 
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Consumption,” “The Higher Mental Life,” “Liberty,” “ Brotherhood,” 
“Parenthood,” “ Education,” “Sex,” “Eternal Life.” The book is not 
one for technical study in any line, but would be in place in the library 
and in the mind of the best educated and those most acquainted with 
all phases of human interest. 


E. ALBERT Cook 
Howarp UNIVERSITY 


Wasuincton, D.C. 


REPORTS OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 


These volumes‘ constitute the official report of the Third Quad- 
rennial Meeting of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, held in the Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, 
December 6-11, 1916. Volume I contains the official record of the 
council, together with the administrative reports and other matter 
confined to the administration of the council. The other volumes 
contain the reports of the commissions connected with the council. The 
editor-in-chief is Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, general secretary of the 
Federal Council, with the co-operation of the secretaries of commissions, 
notably of Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, formerly a missionary to Japan, now 
associate secretary of the Council. 

As a record of proceedings the volumes are cumbered with much 
matter which is of little interest to the ordinary reader, or even to the 
student of social and ecclesiastical movements. The statesman, and 
the Christian of world-vision, will turn to Volumes II and III, which 
contain the report of the Commission on Peace and Arbitration, with 
an account of practically all peace movements, both national and 
international, and to Volume IV, which gives the report of the Commis- 
sion on Relations with Japan. Volume V, entitled “Christian Co- 
operation and World Redemption,” carries the largest measure of value 
to the ordinary Christian worker and the church, discussing, as it does, 
through the reports of the commissions, evangelism, social service, family 
life, temperance, Sunday observance, negro churches, country life, state 
and local federations, federated movements, home missions, and foreign 
missions. 

The substance of these volumes is a fivefold testimony: (1) that there 
is a movement in nearly all communions, respectable and weighty, which, 

* The Library of Christian Coéperation. In6 volumes. Published for the Federal 


Council of the Churches of Christ in America. New York: Missionary Education 
Movement, 1917. 
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respecting the integrity of each single denomination, seeks to combine 
them, not in declarations of faith and doctrine, not in forms and arrays 
of organization, nor by an exchange of members, resources, or territories, 
in any kind of interdenominational communism, but by the simple 
process of doing those things which they all do, at the same time and 
together—the process of concentrating, synchronizing, and co-operating 
in common tasks; (2) that, in nearly all communions, there is a positive 
tendency for the church to minister to mankind in terms of social service, 
not merely contenting herself with a preaching in spoken words, but 
with a sacrificial message of deeds; (3) that the church is awakening 
to the needs of the countryside and the rural district, with concern for 
isolation and economic need, and is seeking to show herself an agency 
of salvation for all human interests; (4) that the function of preaching, 
in terms of a revised and modernized evangelism, is receiving new 
emphasis; and (5) that emphatically the church has a message and a 
mission for world-conditions and must help men and nations to find the 
Christian basis for peace and good will. 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 
Lewiston, MAINE 


THE MEANING OF HISTORY' 


The author at the outset puts to actual history this question as to 
human life viewed in the large: “Has it within itself spiritual forces 
that result in a spiritual tendency?” (p. 5). The book is an argument 
in answer to this question. 

The author passes in rapid, though by no means superficial, survey 
some of the typical interpretations of history. He touches first on two 
somewhat antiquated theories—the view which regards history as mere 
“dust-storms of facts” and the theological theory of “divine inter- 
position and direction through miracles.” A more serious treatment is 
given to theories which are live issues today. Among these are the 
geographic, which emphasizes “the operations of mountain ranges and 
plains, rivers and seas, tillable soil and desert.”” This theory shows the 
influence of nature on the genesis of history, but fails to take due account 
of the human element. Even more in evidence today is the economic 
interpretation. “The key to history is asserted to be man’s economic 

* The Spiritual Interpretation of History. By Shailer Mathews. [The William 


Belden Noble Lectures.] Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1916. 227 pages. 
$1.50. 
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production and consequent antagonisms. Relative economic scarcity 
is therefore the incentive to progress, and in the effort to solve the prob- 
lems which arise from such scarcity history is said to emerge”’ (p. 17). 
This view is credited largely to Karl Marx. While this view, according 
to the author, emphasizes an important aspect of the process of history, 
it seems “partial and indifferent to the full mass of the actual facts of 
human life” (p. 20). The difficulty with the economic and all other 
monistic interpretations of history is that they are too simple. There 
is truth in materialistic determinism, but it is not the whole truth or the 
most significant truth. “Man has always felt himself to be something 
more than a peripatetic chemical laboratory driven by the sex instinct” 
(p. 25). 

The interpretation of history, like all other interpretations, must be 
founded on induction based on the actual movements within history. 
The spiritual interpretation of history then becomes a question of fact. 
We must seek the spiritual interpretation, whether in the large or in the 
small, “in the discovery of spiritual forces co-operating with geographic 
and economic to produce a general tendency toward conditions which are 
truly personal” (p. 34). 

In studying history we must bear in mind that history as history 
is process as truly as a mass of events and must be so studied. The 
process, moreover, is a social process. The unit is not the individual, 
but the group, however important individuals may be in such groups. 
This makes it necessary to take account of a multiplicity of causes. 
“When we combine these two elements of history in the one concept of 
social progress, the need of extensive rather than intensive observation 
is apparent” (p. 37). If we look at events as tension points in a con- 
tinuous stream and try to get a perspective, we find indeed that 
geographic and economic causes have played an important part in the 
arising of the various series of phenomena. But we must remember that 
physical nature has been practically constant. “Nature and animals 
are today essentially as ten thousand years ago. Man has changed” 
(p. 42). To understand this change, we must take account of the plus 
element in humanity, man’s creative contribution. This is as striking 
in his primitive inventions as in those of today. Economic tension has 
served to bring out more reflective and purposeful reactions from men. 
But “human personality has been, not a passive, but an outstanding 
creative co-factor in these changes” (p. 44). Final causes have been 
more and more substituted for nervous reactions. 
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In Lectures III, IV, and V the author examines three inductions 
which, according to him, we can derive from the study of social evolu- 
tion. These he expresses “in a threefold thesis; namely, the course of 
social evolution tends to set from materialistic situations toward (1) the 
substitution of inner sanctions and inhibitions for appeal to force; (2) 
the increasing appreciation of the personal worth of the individual; 
(3) the transformation of the fight for rights into a giving of justice” 
(pp. 67-68). 

1. Taking up first the substitution of moral control for external force, 
the author shows the steady progress, from a state of society where 
“justice is simply the advantage of the stronger” and where fear is the 
chief motive of control, to internal sanctions. The earliest form of 
control is that of custom, where the individual is restrained by the 
prevailing folk-ways. But in the necessity for new customs and the 
clashing of these with the old there arises a new tendency of control— 
that of abstract principles of right or conscience, founded upon personal 
experience. This can be traced in the development of the higher religions 
where loyalty to a divine lawgiver gradually takes the place of force and 
impersonal custom. The general development of law, where the law- 
abiding spirit rises superior to fear of punishments, also reveals the 
emancipation of the group from the tyranny of petty customs and 
gradually broadens the conception of human relations until we have at 
last the beginnings of the development of an international code of law. 
In Christianity, with its “symbol of a sacrificially social mind,” we have 
at least the emphasis of the primacy of personal values upon which is 
to be built the Kingdom of God. 

2. The second tendency the author takes up is that of “the growing 
recognition of the worth of the individual.” Again our reliance must 
be upon history rather than metaphysics or statistics. Here we meet 
the old question of the relation of great men to history. Our concern is 
not with “the individual and society,” but with “the individual in 
society.”” Great men are both “creatures and creators. ... . They 
are individual dominants mating with social dominants to produce social 
—and rarely individual—descendants” (pp. 114 and 115). A more 
practical question, however, “is whether the general tendency of human 
life has been to give larger worth to the less outstanding individuals” 
(p. 118). That such is the case the author finds indicated in the dis- 
appearance of slavery, the advance of woman into the field of persons, 
the growing tendency to recognize the personal rights of childhood, the 
new sense of the rights of the aged, and the new attitude in the treatment 
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of the unfit. It can also be seen in the spirit developing in our modern 
industrial world. ‘The progress of the future we may well expect will 
be written in terms of persons, not of mere producers” (p. 141). The 
tendency, as seen in all these facts, is toward “the subordination of the 
economic efficiency of individuals to their personal values” (p. 126). 
“The development of economic efficiency is being slowly transformed 
into a new opportunity for expressing the fraternity of the spirit” 
(p. 142). 

3. The third tendency taken up by the author “is the substitution 
of the giving of justice for the struggle for rights.” ‘Rights’ is a term 
of acquisition and ‘justice’ is a term of extension. We seek our rights; 
we give justice. To give justice is to recognize the other man’s rights, 
and among such rights is that of having justice done him—that is to say, 
of having his rights recognized” (p. 143). Whatever may be our theory of 
their origin, “rights involve a social recognition of the inviolability of 
exclusive control of some natural agent, some economic, political, 
social, or other advantage” (p. 146). This is illustrated in the history 
of the conception of property, which is the prototype of other rights; 
in the old status of women and children as contrasted with men; and 
in a society organized on the basis of classes. “The most perfect political 
contrast in history is not between democracy and some highly organized 
absolute monarchy, but between democracy and a society organized on 
the feudal or the caste system” (p. 153). In the development of English 
constitutional history, we have the story of the transformation of rights 
into justice, involving the gradual extension or democratizing of rights, 
though not without a constant struggle to get rights. “Democracy is 
being transformed from an effort to acquire to an effort to share rights” 
(p. 166). This involves, “first, a new conception of the individual as 
social, and, second, a new conception of rights as collective justice” 
(p. 168). “A man’s rights are ultimately set by his capacity. .... 
The formula of justice is not to each according to his needs, but to each 
according to his personal possibilities” (p. 170). 

In his retrospect, in the final chapter, the author affirms that in 
history “we see the operation of many forces, but only one tendency. 
And that is spiritual” (p. 192). We thus (the author quoting from 
Flint) “obtain a veritable increase of our knowledge of God’s character 
and ways.” For the vital principle which presses forward to realization 
in history “can be described only as spiritual—the expression of a 
supreme person”’ (p. 194). With this recognition comes the call to be 
conscious co-workers with the spiritual tendency of history. Such a 
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call comes particularly in our day from the problems and opportunities 
of democracy where a renewed “loyalty to the fundamental principles of 
life embodied in the religion of Jesus” is ever the vital need. Three 
important fields of opportunity present themselves at present according 
to the author: First, a closer relation of religion with the thought of 
the day. If religion needs science, so does science need religion. A 
second field is that of social reconstruction—the organizing of spiritually 
minded men and women into collective spiritual forces for the promotion 
of industrial justice as well as justice everywhere between man and man. 
The third great field of opportunity is that of foreign missions which 
involves no less than the moral reconstruction of the Orient. In the light 
of this view of history, religion becomes “an ever developing attitude of 
mind which on rational grounds seeks further personal development by 
the appropriation of the personal forces of the cosmos from which has 
come so much of personality as we humans possess” (p. 217). 

This bare summary gives but a meager idea of the wealth of illustra- 
tion and convincingness of exposition of this timely and inspiring book. 
While the author surveys a large field in a small volume, the treatment 
is far from truncated. On the contrary, the style is lucid and attractive 
throughout; and the conclusions are based on an unusually rich and 
varied mastery of the field of human experience. The author shows 
fine justice and sanity in dealing with conflicting theories, each of which 
is given its due place in the synthesis of the whole. While the author 
aims at an induction on the basis of concrete historic tendencies, he is 
well aware that an interpretation of so large a field, where so small a 
section of an infinite process is even in part accessible to us, is necessarily 
an adventure of faith. ‘We cannot see our port, but we know we are 
going some-whither because we have come some-whence” (p. 66). In 
such a world the attempt to sketch the direction of the future from the 
wake of the past must in the nature of things be largely prophetic rather 
than inductive in the strict scientific sense. In a field so unlimited in 
extent our theories must necessarily be the result of selective emphasis. 
The pessimist would have selected his facts differently from the author. 
But it is well to remember that faith is itself a mighty, constructive 
factor in our world. In history in the large as in the small it holds 
eternally: “Be it thee according to thy faith.” And if humanity in this 
hour of trial can be inspired with the idealistic faith of the author, then 


we may indeed hope for better things. 
Joun E. Boopin 
CARLETON COLLEGE 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF RELIGION 


Two works of very diverse nature have recently appeared in the 
field of the psychology of religion, representing two sharply contrasted 
points of view—one of them by a theologian,’ one by a psychologist.? 
Perhaps it is a mistake to speak of them as being in the same field, al- 
though they are meant to be; for Dr. Snowden’s work contains little 
psychology beyond what one finds in the title. It is, in fact, not directed 
to the psychologist, but to the preacher and the religious worker, and 
it contains much sound advice and much useful material for this class 
of readers. 

A very different sort of work is Professor Leuba’s The Belief in God 
and Immortality. This book will be of very great interest to the tech- 
nical student of the psychology of religion, and is one that will probably 
bring but scant comfort to the preacher and the religious teacher. Yet 
it is a book which every clergyman and practical religious worker, as 
well as everyone interested in the psychology of religion and in the 
future of religion, should read and ponder. For Professor Leuba has 
made a contribution to our knowledge of religious belief that is of very 
considerable significance. 

The book falls into two quite distinct sections, Part I being chiefly 
anthropological and dealing with the origins and history of the belief 
in a continued existence after death, while Parts II and III present the 
results of a statistical inquiry into the present status of religious belief 
and some considerations as to its utility. It is in Part III that the 
author’s own point of view explicitly appears, but the reader should 
bear it in mind throughout the entire book. Professor Leuba presents 
belief in a personal God and personal immortality with insight and 
some sympathy, but he himself is thoroughly persuaded that both 
beliefs not only are false, but have today become actually harmful. 
In spite of this personal attitude, however, it must be said that he has, 
with occasional exceptions, succeeded in viewing and presenting his 
subject objectively and without unfair prejudice. 

When one opens a treatise on the origin and history of the belief in 
immortality, one expects (thanks to much boring experience) to be 
presented with the same old facts and theories that anthropologists 


The Psychology of Religion. By JamesH.Snowden. New York: Revell, 1916. 
390 pages. $1.50. 


2 The Belief in God and Immortality. By James H. Leuba. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co., 1916. xvii+340 pages. $2.00. 
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have been giving us for so many years and with so little real variation. 
It is, therefore, a pleasure to find, as one does in Leuba’s work, a really 
fresh presentation and something like an original point of view. The 
thesis which is defended in Part I of Professor Leuba’s book is that there 
have been historically two quite distinct types of belief in a future life, 
differing from each other both in origin and in nature, and indeed so 
unlike that “it would be nearer the truth to maintain that, save for 
the idea of continuation, the two beliefs have nothing in common. 
Nothing else belonging to the old conception remains in the new, and 
none of the services rendered by the new were known to the believers 
in the old.” The first of these two forms of belief, found among savage 
tribes of ancient and of modern times, owed its origin to the various 
psychological factors—dreams and the rest—commonly pointed out 
by anthropologists. And the savage who held it applied it, not to 
himself, but to the dead. So far as the savage himself was concerned 
his thought was centered on this life; nor did he as a rule consider the 
next world as one of delight, and never as one of reward and punishment. 
Thus the “primary belief” was a theory about the dead and their 
ghosts, mot a hope for one’s own future. The second or modern form 
of belief in immortality had a much later and a quite independent origin. 
It presupposes a considerable mental development and owes its rise to 
a “conviction of the insufficiency of this life to satisfy fully the instincts 
of preservation and completion as enlarged by moral perception,” 
and also to the faith in a benevolent and just Creator. The holder of 
this belief was not interested in ghosts, but centered his attention on 
the hope of his own future destiny. Nor was this modern belief merely 
a continuation and transformation of the earlier form. History shows 
us, in the author’s opinion, the earlier belief actually coming to an end 
and actively combated by the ethical and religious leaders of the peoples 
at the eastern end of the Mediterranean in the centuries immediately 
preceding the Christian era. Instead of being mutually helpful, the 
two beliefs were positively antagonistic; and the acceptance of the 
later form was almost conditioned upon the decay of the earlier. Pro- 
fessor Leuba discusses most interestingly the transition from one form of 
belief to the other among the Hebrews, the Greeks, the Romans, and 
the Egyptians. In spite of his clever presentation, it must be said that 
his theory fits the facts of Egyptian religious history but ill, and that 
if he had included in his survey the religions of India and Persia his 
powers of interpretation would have been taxed to their utmost. Our 
earliest sources for the Indian belief already point to a longing on the 
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part of the individual for the joys of Yama’s realm; and in Egypt the 
relatively moral form of the belief connected with Osiris plainly ante- 
dated the less moral conception found in the religion of Amon Ra. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that Leuba’s hypothesis lights 
up several phases of the religions of Israel, Greece, and Rome which 
hitherto had been somewhat dark. 

Interesting and valuable as is the first part of Professor Leuba’s 
book, it is the second part that will make it memorable. For we have 
here a rather startling revelation of the present status of the belief in 
God and in immortality among American college students and American 
scientists and scholars. I have called it a “revelation,” for the author 
is not here giving us his guess, but recording certain facts which he 
gleaned by means of one of the most careful and truly scientific question- 
naire investigations ever conducted. The dangers of the questionnaire 
method of obtaining information are obvious—its tendency to select 
only a certain type of respondent, the difficulty in interpreting the 
answers received, etc. Professor Leuba succeeded in obviating these 
difficulties to a very considerable extent by making his questions exceed- 
ingly simple and by asking for little beyond “Yes” and “No’’ answers, 
and (in most cases) by sending his questionnaire to a fairly large pro- 
portion of a very limited type of respondent. These respondents were: 
“all the students of a number of classes belonging to non-technical 
departments of nine colleges of high rank and two classes of a normal 
school’’; go per cent of all the students of a certain woman’s college; 
two groups of 500 scientists each, whose names were taken at random 
from American Men of Science; 375 historians, taken by a rule of chance 
from the membership list of the American Historical Association; 345 
sociologists, taken in similar fashion from the list of the American 
Sociological Association; and all the members of the American Psy- 
chological Association after eliminating non-teachers and “those who 
are decidedly educators and philosophers rather than psychologists.” 
Within each list of scholars, moreover, he made a distinction between 
the more and the less eminent. The results, as has been indicated, are 
of very considerable interest and are, briefly, the following: Concerning 
the first group (from the nine colleges) he writes: “As many as 31 per 
cent of the men, and only 11 per cent of the women conceive God as 
impersonal. If the doubtful cases are added, the percentages rise to 
40.5 per cent for the men and to 15.7 per cent for the women. .... 
Considered all together my data would indicate that from 40 to 50 
per cent of the young men leaving college entertain an idea of God 
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incompatible with the acceptance of the Christian religion, even as 
interpreted by the liberal clergy.” 

As to the second group above referred to (the woman’s college), 
Professor Leuba tells us: “The most striking result of this inquiry is 
the high percentage of believers in the lower classes and the relatively 
high percentage of disbelievers in the higher classes. Only 15 per cent 
of the Freshmen reject immortality, and 4 per cent are uncertain; while 
nearly 32 per cent of the Juniors have given it up, and 8 per cent more 
are uncertain.”” Of the scientists, 41.8 per cent believed in God, and 
a somewhat higher proportion accepted immortality. Of the historians, 
48.3 per cent testified to their belief in God, and 51.5 per cent to belief 
in immortality. The percentages for the sociologists on these two 
questions were 46.3 and 55.3 per cent. With the psychologists, belief 
in both these conceptions suffered a notable drop—standing at 24.2 
and 19.8 per cent, respectively. One of the most notable results of 
the investigation was the fact that in every case the percentage of 
believers among the more eminent men was considerably lower than 
among the less eminent, the low-water mark being touched in the belief 
in immortality among the “greater” psychologists, which stood at only 
8.8 per cent. Professor Leuba sums up the results of his inquiry as 
follows: 


The situation revealed by the present statistical studies demands a revision 
of public opinion regarding the prevalence and the future of the two cardinal 
beliefs of official Christianity; and shows the futility of the efforts of those 
who would meet the present religious crisis by devising a more efficient organ- 
ization and co-operation of the churches, or more attractive social features, 
or even a more complete consecration of the church membership to its task. 
The essential problem facing organized Christianity is constituted by the 
widespread rejection of its two fundamental dogmas—a rejection apparently 
destined to extend parallel with the diffusion of knowledge and the moral 
qualities that make for eminence in scholarly pursuits. 


Professor Leuba’s own view seems to be that the two beliefs in 
question are destined to be nearly or quite abandoned by all thinking 
people. Those who hold a view different from his as to the utility and 
the essential truth of these beliefs will here of course be unable to agree 
with him. The chief consideration leading so many scholars—particu- 
larly biologists, sociologists, and psychologists—to give up the beliefs 
in question is, as Professor Leuba himself indicates, the inconsistency 
of these beliefs with the extension of the causal law to the realm of the 
spirit. Certainly the movement for such extension is being carried on 
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rapidly and radically in our times; but there are at least some signs of 
an antagonistic movement, even in the class of most eminent scientists 
and thinkers. It may be that the tendency toward mechanizing the 
universe has reached its acme. If so, it is certainly possible that religious 
faith—and particularly the belief in immortality—may enter into a 
period of growth, transformation, and rejuvenation comparable to 
that which, on Leuba’s theory, the human race was witnessing two 
thousand years ago. Yet this is but a hope, and one can only say in 
conclusion that Professor Leuba has put in his debt all those who have 
the welfare of religion at heart by showing them that the situation is 
really much more serious than most of them had supposed. 


James Bissett PRATT 
Wrtiams COLLEGE 


LECTURES ON PREACHING 


The title of Bishop McDowell’s lectures clearly declares their 
purpose,’ and the lectures with growing clearness and force accomplish 
the end. There is no effort to reinterpret religious truth, but to connect 
Christian experience with its source and make it more vital and effective. 
But the method of approach is modern. The author understands that 
the order of faith for most men is through personal knowledge of Jesus, 
and that the condition of power for all men is in the true imitation of 
Jesus; not a servile repetition of creed or copying of manner, but the 
entering into his fellowship with God and growing in his love for men. 
Familiar doctrines of the church, such as incarnation and reconciliation, 
get a new and dynamic meaning through such natural and human inter- 
pretation. ° 

The lecturer here is always the preacher. Every lecture is a ser- 
mon. To the young men before him he pours out his own experience 
of the grace of Christ, his own passion to bring men into the obedience 
of sons. It is the spirit of the lectures that is cleansing and impelling. 
The method naturally leads to repetition and the danger of appeal. 
But Bishop McDowell’s noble spiritual manhood saves him from the 
least touch of unreality. 

The lectures have large-mindedness as to practical problems of 
religion and wisdom in dealing with men. Every page has suggestions 
for the preacher. A brief quotation must be enough. There is no wiser 

*Good Ministers of Jesus Christ. (Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching, 


Yale University, 1917.) By William Fraser McDowell. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1917. 307 pages. $1.25. 
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chapter than “The Ministry of Co-operation.” ‘Co-operation consists 
in working with all the forces that make for the new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. Nor is this easy. Some of those forces are 
not baptized. They do not care much for the church or the ministry. 
There is an immense quantity of such power outside the church. Work 
with them. Work with them. Do not fight against any force that is 
fighting Christ’s hard battles in the world. The church is not the only 
agency he has. To change the figure, we are not the only sheep that 
belong to him” (p. 242). 


ArtuHuR S. Hoyt 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


BRIEF MENTION 


OLD TESTAMENT AND SEMITICS 


LoNGACRE, Lrnpsay B. A Prophet of the Spirit. A Sketch of the Character and 
Work of Jeremiah. New York: Methodist Book Concern, 1917. 128 
pages. $0.75. 

This is an admirable little book to put into the hands of an inquiring student who 
yet has everything to learn regarding the modern way of approaching the study of the 
Old Testament. It is excellently written and well adapted to the purpose for which it 
was written. The prophet Jeremiah is made to appear like a real man working among 
his fellow-men. The conditions of his day are vividly presented, and his own personal 
qualifications and weaknesses are clearly portrayed. There is nothing in the book to 
shock the most pious soul, and yet the whole spirit and method of the work are modern. 
Probably no scholar would agree with all of the positions assumed in the book. For 
instance, the acceptance of the “‘new covenant” material as coming from Jeremiah 
is not commonly granted, nor is it quite clear that Jeremiah at first aided Deuterono- 
my’s reform. Some things perhaps might have been added to the treatment with 
advantage. A work on Jeremiah that does not discuss the question of Jeremiah’s 
authorship of much that goes under his name and does not emphasize his tremendous 
influence upon the development of monotheism leaves much to be desired from the 
point of view of an adequate presentation of Jeremiah’s work; but the author is not 
offering us an original or exhaustive treatment, and with what he has presented we 
have every reason to be well satisfied. 

J. M. P. S. 


DOCTRINAL 


Marns, GEoRGE Preston. Religious Experience: Its Evidential Value. New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1917. 272 pages. $1.25. 
The first part of the book is an affirmation that there is a supernatural power 
working upon man, lifting him out of his purely human state of wretchedness and sin. 
The second part attempts to show that the actual Christian experience is such as to 
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demand for its explanation just such a supernatural power. While the skeptic may 
not be convinced, the devout and believing soul may read this book with the assurance 
that his faith will not be disturbed thereby. 


F. A. S. 


SELBIE, W. B. Belief and Life. Studies in the Thought of the Fourth Gospel. 

New York: Scribner, 1917. viii+143 pages. $0.75. 

As the subtitle indicates, we have here a number of brief studies in the Gospel of 
John. Each of the eight chapters contains an exposition of a passage from the Fourth 
Gospel which the author deems characteristic of its general teaching. The purpose 
is devotional and practical. Many readers will find the book interesting and stimu- 
lating. 

F. A. S. 


CARPENTER, W. Boyp. The Witness of Religious Experience. London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1916. 111 pages. 2s. 6d. 


Through an examination of the facts of religious experience the writer finds that 
religion grows out of the instinct of self-expression. The search for God is the search 
for a medium in which the whole personality can realize itself in all the completeness 
of its nature. There is a discussion as to the general principles according to which 
religious experiences go forward. In this he confines himself to a study of Christian 
experience, taking Paul as a typical representative. A chapter is devoted to showing 
that the religious experience of Jesus follows the same general principles as that of 
Paul. The book will be found suggestive and stimulating. eae 


Moztey, JoHNn Ricxarps. The Divine Aspect of History. New York: 

Putnam, 1916. 2 vols. xx+407, x+509 pages. $10.00. 

The task which this work undertakes is an extremely ambitious one: it is to relate 
the history of the religious element in the life of man. The author, however, does 
not deem it necessary. to consider the early forms of religion as found among the more 
primitive races, but begins his study with the developed and organized religions of 
Egypt, Babylonia, India, Persia, China, Japan, Greece, and Rome. These are treated 
as preparatory stages through which the divine will was preparing the race for the 
final and adequate religion, Christianity. In the Hebrew religion is seen the growth of 
an ideal which is to find its incarnation in the coming Messiah. It is to Christianity 
that the author devotes the larger part of his space. He opens this part of his work 
with a chapter in which he sets forth his own view of Christianity and gives his appraisal 
of Jesus its founder. Then follows a somewhat detailed account of the events in the 
life of Christ, the beginnings of the church, and the chief events in its history down to 
the present. 

The author has evidently bestowed much study upon his subject and shows a 
readiness to come to an independent judgment upon many matters. He handles the 
biblical material critically and with considerable freedom, coming to conclusions which 
from the orthodox point of view would be considered extremely radical. There is, 
however, a vein of supernaturalism running through the whole discussion to which 
many modern students would take serious exception. Physical miracles are dis- 
avowed, but what might be called spiritual miracles are quite taken for granted. 

F. A. S. 
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Jones, Rurus M. The Inner Life. New York: Macmillan, 1916. xii+194 
pages. $1.00. 


Professor Jones’s previous writings on the mystical aspect of the religious life lead 
the reader to take up this new book from his pen with high anticipations. Nor is he 
disappointed. It is marked by the same wide knowledge and sympathetic insight, the 
same sanity and absence of dogmatism, the same beauty and clearness of expression, 
that mark all his work in this field. The author insists again and again that the two 
aspects of life, the inner and the outer, cannot be separated. Life is one; to divide 
it is to destroy it. He selects the inner life for special emphasis, realizing that he is not 
dealing with the whole of religion. This inner life which he would portray is essentially 
communion with an unseen spiritual order and the harmonization of one’s desires and 
purposes with what is found there. This spiritual order, God and his will, seems to be 
directly presented to consciousness, discovered by the man whose eyes are open to it. 
The content of that life in God is set forth in the life and teaching of Jesus, in psalmist, 
prophet, and apostle, as well as in the deeper experiences of common life. Only he is 
capable of perceiving this spiritual order who himself possesses it—‘‘the pure in heart 
shall see God.” Is it then a projection by man of his own hopes and ideals, or is it a 
perception of something objectively given? The answer is as follows: “Either there 
is far greater depth and complexity to the inmost nature of personal self-consciousness 
than we usually take into account, that is, we ourselves are bottomless and inwardly 
exhaustless in range and scope, or the fragmentary thing we call our self is contin- 
uous inwardly with a wider spiritual world with which we have some sort of contract- 
relationship and from which vitalizing energy comes in to us. It is too soon to decide 


between these two alternatives. 
F. A. S 


Carus, Paut. The Dawn of a New Religious Era. Chicago: Open Court 

Publishing Co., 1916. ix+131 pages. $1.00. 

This book contains nine essays around the central theme “The Religion of 
Science.” It is frequently reiterated that “science is not of human make,” but is a 
revelation of divine truth. The author seems to feel a real religious fervor in expatiat- 
ing upon the divinity of scientific truth. For him there is even “holiness in mathe- 
matics, and there is ethics in the multiplication table.” Religion is indestructible, 
as is science. Yet a harmony is perfectly feasible, for religion is “the rule of truth 
applied to practical life,” while science is ‘‘the search for truth according to the best 

. methods of investigation.” The author’s appreciation of value calls forth 


more admiration than his sense of discrimination. 
A. S. W. 
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